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CHAPTER X 


BEGINNING AND ENDING 


Why Stories Are Judged by Their Beginning.— 
Many are the stories upon whose merit a searching ray of 
illumination can be thrown by the manner in which they are 
begun, just as we may judge people by the way in which 
they respond to an introduction. If a woman, when a man 
is presented to her, does her best to make the other easy in 
a company of strangers, we may reasonably guess she is kind 
and thoughtful, while for the effeminate, young, sporty chap 
who bows in the most approved manner,. his face fixed in a 
meaningless smile, we have only feelings of dislike. We 
know the latter’s manner is merely form and that his polite- 
ness is for politeness’s sake alone; his greeting is superficial 
and, for that reason, unimpressive. "The person to whom he 
is introduced very likely will not be greatly pleased to renew 
the acquaintance. 

So it is with stories. It has been noted that many young 
writers begin their work in a halting, constrained, awkward 
fashion. ‘This comes from too little practice in writing. It 
is like riding a bicycle for the first time in a number of years; 
our balance is rather precarious, our muscles are not flexible. 

Striking the Dominant Tone at the Start.—lIt 
usually is necessary for the amateur to proceed several para- 
graphs before he strikes a certain tone, then maintains it 
throughout. ‘To obviate this serious defect, the young author 
should have decided beforehand just where to commence his 
narrative. Remember that the beginning is your initial bow 
to the public, your first strike for fame, and unless you seize 
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the attention right from the start, you will have failed before 
you fully realize why. 

Do Not Keep the Reader Waiting.—A story may be 
begun expositorily—by giving the main traits of the chief char- 
acter or characters—by description of place, person or persons, 
by narrative of action, and by dialogue. Of these methods 
the purely expository is rather old-fashioned and ineffective. 
It may, admittedly, be interspersed properly with the other 
methods of beginning: thus the first paragraph may be a judi- 
cious mixture of vitally needed description, narrative, and 
exposition. Yet, the method of introducing a story in the 
purely expository manner, especially if it be rather lengthy, 
is to be avoided. The dominant traits of a certain character 
will be brought out in the action or dialogue of the story, so 
why bother to tell about them beforehand? 

Making a Strong Beginning.—First impressions are 
invariably the strongest; consequently, it is up to the tyro to 
use every method of art at his employment to begin the story 
attractively. “The reader is by no means obliged to read any 
story—is seduced, so to speak, into doing so; and, unless 
he can sense an entertaining half-hour within the first two or 
three paragraphs, then it is all over with the author. 

Starting Off With a Strong Situation.—Besides being 
interesting, compressed, forceful, and suggestive, the intro- 
duction must be very much to the point. To come to the 
heart of matters at once is not so difficult by the use of sugges- 
tive action or language. A character may speak two or three 
lines, which, together with the author’s comments, may reveal 
trait, tendency, purpose, and past existence. 

Many writers have seized upon the method of beginning 
the story in a manner characteristic of the story’s mood. ‘This 
is a very wise and effective device if the opening situation only 
can be made attractive enough. As usual, Poe opens his 
story, “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” im a manner prophetic 
of the manifestation of his theme. The manner of the begin- 
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3 
ning, too, is interesting—our curiosity is aroused—we are im- 
patient to be on with the tale, for the old man’s suggestive 
words of what happened to him leads the reader to believe 
that he has a bewitching story of the “horror” type to peruse. 


“We had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag. 
For some minutes the old man seemed too exhausted to 
speak. 

““Not long ago,’ said he at length, ‘and I could have 
guided you on this route as well as the youngest of my 
sons; but, about three years past, there happened to me an 
event such as never happened to mortal man—or at least 
such as no man ever survived to tell of—and the six hours 
of deadly terror which I then endured have broken me 
up body and soul. You suppose me a very old man—but 
I am not. It took less than a single day to change these 
hairs from black to white, to weaken my limbs, and to un- 
string my nerves, so that I tremble at the least exertion, 
and am frightened at a shadow. Do you know I can 
scarcely look over this little cliff without getting giddy?’ ” 


Beginning Character Stories——If the story is one of 
character and is written with a strict adherence to the princi- 
ples of unity of impression, it will start off with a brief sketch 
of the main character in some revealing posture. If the tale 
is one of adventure, at its inception we will perceive the hero 
about to be involved in some perilous complication, while, if 
the story is one of setting, the effect of environment on the 
characters may have a predominant place in the introduction. 
It is not absolutely essential, of course, that a story of action 
be opened in characteristic action; it may be started off with 
a brief character sketch, or description, or some other device. 

Beginning With Dialogue.—An excellent method of 
starting the story is by lively dialogue, in which, through the 
course of several paragraphs of conversation, we learn of the re- 
lations of some of the characters to each other. The follow- 
ing dialogue opens Miss Deland’s story, “Many Waters.” 
We learn in a few words the relation of the two men and the 
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attitude both take to the initial complication brought out: 


‘Well? ?? 

“True bill; I’m awfully sorry.” 

‘Thomas Fleming took his cigar out of his mouth and 
contemplated the lighted end. He did not speak. ‘The 
other man, his lawyer, who had brought him the unwel- 
come news, began to make the best of it. 

“Of course, it’s an annoyance; but 

“Well, yes. It’s an annoyance,” Fleming said, dryly. 

Bates chuckled. “It strikes me, Tom, considering the 
difference between this and the real thing, that ‘annoyance’ 
is just the right word to use.” 

Fleming leaned over and knocked off the ashes into his 
waste basket. He was silent. 

“As for Hammond, he won’t have a leg to stand on. I 
don’t know what Ellis and Grew meant by letting him 
take the case before the Grand Jury. He won’t have a 
leg to stand on!” 

“Give me a light, will you, Bates? ‘This cigar has gone 
out again.” 


” 


Do Not Allow Interest to Lag.—Concerning beginning 
a story with lively dialogue, a warning must here be sounded. 
The good story is a ladder, an ascension to the supreme enuncia- 
tion of the theme. Every act must bring greater complication, 
more intense interest. Woe betide the author, then, who allows 
himself to backslide even slightly in the onward march of his 
story toward its culmination. The amateur may think it 
clever to start off with catchy, spirited dialogue, expecting 
thereby to chain the reader’s attention to his story. Feeling 
assured that the show of fireworks at the beginning of his story 
will insure an attentive audience thence on to the end of the 
script, he proceeds to explain just what brought the hero or 
the heroine in such an engaging circumstance. He may even 
digress so far as to describe the characters, to give all the ante- 
cedents, omitting not a single one, that preceded the initial 
incident. 

But the modern reader is wary. He will not need to go 
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very far before he will have sniffed a trap to inveigle him into 
finishing the story. Sad to relate, the trap rarely works. The 
’ reader is only human after all. He dislikes to nave his curiosity 
piqued, then to be plunged into tiring description, exposition, 
and narration. 

How to Dispose of Explanations Interestingly.— 
The writer must, above all else, follow the upward sequence 
of interest. After the reader’s interest has been aroused, it 
must not be shattered by spiritless detail. Either the necessary 
explanations must come prior to the dialogue and the initial 
crisis, or the conversation must be self-explanatory of what 
the occasion is, together with the relation of the characters. 

This latter is an excellent device. The personages meet, dis- 
cuss problems paramount to their interests, and, by their 
talk, disclose their intentions, something of their past life, 
the circumstances leading up to the story, give a hint of 
the theme itself, and gradually sift in the important details 
. which otherwise would have to be explained by the author 
himself. ‘The following, from Henry James Froman’s “A 
Doctor of Cheerfulness,” is an excellent example of suggestive 
dialogue: 


“No, Teddy”—and she laid her tremulous hands on his 
shoulders—‘“‘it wouldn’t and it couldn’t succeed. I would 
marry you to-morrow if I saw any hope of its coming out 
right, but I can’t, Teddy.” ‘Tears glistened in her eyes 
and her lips quivered pathetically. 

Even though she was pronouncing his doom, he adored 
her balance of emotion and reasonableness, and, secretly, 
he felt proud that her emotion was on his account. 

“Wait one moment, Rosalind.” And with a tense nerv- 
ous movement he laid a protecting hand upon her arm. 
“Just what is it exactly that is the matter with me? Say 
the word and I’ll change it right now!” 

“When you do change it, Teddy dear, ll marry you”; 
and she wiped the tears from her eyes. “But I’m afraid 
you can’t do it in a moment, and I can’t do it for you. I 
have heard of men being cured of all kinds of habits,” she 
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continued more quietly, turning to the fire; “drinking, 
smoking, drugs—anything except everlasting gloom and 
nervous irritation. That must take time, and a man has 
to do it for himself.” 


Here in a few words we perceive the relation of the man 
and the woman who speak, their present mood, the nature of 
each, and the theme suggested. We know the two are in 
love, have been some time; that the girl is loving, sympathetic, 
wise in her lover’s moods. We find the man in despair, his 
dominant mood, and we receive a brief view of his nature, 
gloomy and irritable, as the girl herself tells him. The story 
may now proceed more actively; we may then learn in what 
fashion the man changed his nature. ‘The title, “A Doctor 
of Cheerfulness,” suggests that the girl herself will prove to 
be the medium of his metamorphosis. 

A Combination Method.—But, as has already been said, 
a number of story openings are a combination of exposition, 
description, and narration. ‘The hero may be introduced in 
the first paragraph or two in attitude characteristic or other- 
wise. A brief description of his physical condition may fol- 
low, then the author may give a few of the hero’s most interest- 
ing traits and accomplishments, ending with pure narrative, 
made up in large of the hero’s actions leading up to the first 
complication of the story. The following, from Stevenson’s 
“The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” is an excellent example of 
this manner of beginning a story. ‘The story is one of ad- 
venture and the opening is in mood with the theme. 


Denis de Beaulieu was not yet two-and-twenty, but he 
counted himself a grown man, and a very accomplished 
cavalier into the bargain. Lads were early formed in that 
rough warfaring epoch; and when one has been in a pitched 
battle and a dozen raids, has killed one’s man in an hon- 
orable fashion and knows a thing or two of strategy and 
mankind, a certain swagger in the gait is surely to be par- 
doned. He had put up his horse with due care, and 
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supped with due deliberation ; and then, in a very agreeable 
frame of mind, went out to pay a visit in the gray of the 
evening. It was not a very wise proceeding on the young 
man’s part. He would have done better to remain beside 
the fire or go decently to bed. For the town was full of 
the troops of Burgundy and England under a mixed com- 
mand; and though Denis was there on safe-conduct, his 
safe-conduct was like to serve him little on a chance en- 
counter. 

It was September, 1429; the weather had fallen sharp; 
a flighty piping wind, laden with showers, beat about the 
township; and the dead leaves ran riot along the streets. 
Here and there a window was already lighted up; and the 
noise of men-at-arms, making merry over supper within, 
came forth in fits and was swallowed up and carried away 
by the wind. The night fell swiftly; the flag of England, 
fluttering on the spire tip, grew ever fainter and fainter 
against the flying clouds—a black speck like a swallow in 
the tumultuous, leaden chaos of the sky. As the night fell 
the wind rose, and began to hoot under the archways and 
roar amid the tree-tops in the valley below the town. 


How to End Your Story.—The story should end the 
moment the theme has been clearly, logically, and entertain- 
ingly illustrated—never before, never later. ‘The impression 
a story leaves upon the reader is determined very largely by 
the ending; for, if the reader has gotten safely by the begin- 
ning, he, by the time the ending approaches, has forgotten the 
manner of introduction. Only the main salient events of the 
plot stand out. He is immediately concerned with the final 
twist of the story. 

Disposing of the Characters.—The conclusion, to be 
impressive, must leave the main characters well disposed of. 
That is, one of them must not be left hanging over a cliff 
or in some such hazardous position, while another is aban- 
doned while on the verge of a momentous decision. We must 
be satisfied with the author’s disposition of the characters, 
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while the closing incident must be of such a nature that the 
theme stands forth in the mind, clearly outlined, nicely il- 
luminated. 

Do Not Moralize.—The conclusion of the story should 
never be utilized by the author as a means of moralizing on the 
story’s characters or humanity in general. ‘The author should 
not conclude by saying that “the wages of sin is death,” and 
that that was the lot which came to the villain, continuing 
by observing that such a lot will come to all mankind unless 
it reforms immediately. The ending of the story should be 
as severely bare of all personalities by the author as any other 
portion of the story. The ending should deal only with the 
final demonstration of the theme or the working out of the 
climax; it should terminate the story pointedly. After the 
climax, the reader’s suspense and curiosity pales rapidly; hence 
the necessity of narrating with expediteness the few events 
which deposit all the elements of the story in their natural 
positions. 

Identifying the Ending With the Climax.—In a 
large number of stories, particularly those of O. Henry and 
Edgar Allan Poe, as well as a multitude of present-day writers, 
the conclusion is identical with the climax. This is partic- 
ularly the case when the story is one of character alone, 
when the main personage makes some great decision which 
bears out the theme: such as a mam who, under great stress 
of emotion and circumstance, finally decides that duty to his 
country is greater than his love of self-preservation and his 
desire for the beautiful prospects that life holds out for him. 
The man’s decision is at once the climax and the ending; 
for, after he has made the decision, we know well what his 
future course will be. 

Or, again, in the story of incident, the hero is straining 
every ounce of energy to reach a certain place before a catas- 
trophe occurs involving some one dear to him. The climax 
and the ending very well might be the saving of the life or 
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the rescue from the dangerous position of the other main 
character involved. Poe’s story, “The Pit and Pendulum,” 
is a production of this kind, in which’ the climax coincides 
with the conclusion. 


I struggled no more, but the agony of my soul found 
vent in one loud, long, and final scream of despair. I felt 
that I tottered upon the brink—I averted my eyes— 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! There 
was a loud blast as of many trumpets! There was a harsh 
grating as of a thousand thunders! ‘The fiery walls rushed 
back! An outstretched hand caught my own as I fell 
fainting into the abyss. It was that of General Lasselle. 
The French army had entered Toledo. The Inquisition 
was in the hands of its enemies. 


Taking Care to Conclude Properly.—If for no other 
reason than that of impressing the editor alone, the story 
' ending should have just as critical and painstaking preparation 
as the introduction or the climax. Remember that the editor 
is purchasing the story for the edification and delight of his 
readers, and that which fails to impress him, he will argue, 
should never reach the eyes of his readers. Consequently, 
‘the young author should ceaselessly contrive to end his story 
as simply, as intensively, as suggestively, and as rapidly as 
possible immediately after the main event of the story has 
occurred. 

Knowing Beforehand How the Story Will End—It 
is necessary that the writer have the manner of ending his 
story well in mind even before he starts it. If he fails to 
give the introduction, the body, the climax, and the conclusion 
of his story due regard, and fails to balance them nicely 
before setting pen to paper, his end is very likely to simmer 
out miserably. Usually, the young author takes to his writing 
flush with intense enthusiasm; his characters go along finely 
at the start. But, unless he is capable of sustained effort, he 
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will tire toward the end, and the importance of ending with 
just as much dash and care will not seem of sufficient impor- 
tance. 

This tendency is especially prevalent with the amateur be- 
cause he has not yet learned that story writing is not a thing 
of inspiration and enthusiasm alone. It is a matter of per- 
sistent work, often very arduous and tiring, both mentally and 
bodily. Hence, the vital need of mapping out beforehand the 
relative position and the quantitative importance to be held 
by each detail. 

We present, as an excellent example of story ending, the 
conclusion of O. Henry’s story, ‘“The Buyer From Cactus 
City.” ‘The hero, a wealthy Westerner, has come to the 
Big City to purchase for his department store goods from 
Zizzbaum &F Son. He meets, while going over the latest 
styles, the store’s beautiful, though sophisticated, model. He 
falls im love with her, frankly and outspokenly. Zizzbaum, 
with an eye to business, commands the model to show the 
Westerner an entertaining evening about the city. ‘The model, 
calmly aware of her part, agrees. 

The two are out that evening. While in a cabaret, the 
Westerner declares his love, casually stating that he is going 
to take the girl back as his wife, buy her a beautiful home, 
automobile, and so on. ‘The girl disgustedly replies that she 
has “heard that before.” She informs him that he is the 
usual heartless, sordid type, and that she is out with him 
only to jolly him along and get him to buy heavily from 
Zizzbaum &F Son. She must play this role or lose her job. 
Then the persistent and outspoken Westerner produces a 
gorgeous diamond ring. The girl repulses him. The two 
go home, and, at parting, the girl strikes her escort in the 
face. As he steps back, a ring falls from somewhere. Let 
O. Henry tell the rest: 


Platt groped for it and found it. 
“Now, take your useless diamond and go, Mr. Buyer,” 
she said. 
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“This was the other one—the wedding ring,” said the 
Cee holding the smooth gold band on the palm of his 

and. 

Miss Asher’s eyes blazed upon him in the half darkness. 

“Was that what you meant ?—did you”— 

Somebody opened the door from inside the house. 

“Good night,” said Platt. “I'll see you at the store to- 
morrow.” 

Miss Asher ran up to her room and shook the school, 
teacher until she sat up in bed to scream “Fire!” 

“Where is it?” she cried. 

“That’s what I want to know,” said the model. 
'You’ve studied geography, Emma, and you ought to know. 
Where is a town called Cac—Cac—Carac—Caracas City, 
I think they called it?” 

“How dare you wake me up for that?” said the school 
teacher. “Caracas is in Venezuela, of course.” 

“What’s it like?” 

“Why, it’s principally earthquakes and negroes and 
monkeys and malarial fever and volcanoes.” 

“IT don’t care,” said Miss Asher blithely; “I’m going 
there to-morrow.” 


Tragical and Happy Endings.—The editor reasons that 
his magazine is primarily a means of amusement and en- 
tertainment; there is no more reason why the amusement 
afforded by his magazine should result unhappily for all con- 
cerned than that other pleasures, such as skating or dancing, 
should end disastrously, with a drowning or a broken leg. 

Editors must buy stories with happy endings because the 
people desire them almost exclusively. ‘There is am instinct 
inherent in all of us which strives to realize only the healthy, 
the beautiful, and cheerfully wholesome in life. The tragical. 
ending is permissible only on rare occasions, only when some 
wrong must be righted or some great theme impressed upon 
the laggard brain. 


CHAPTER XI 


DIALOGUE 


What Good Dialogue Must Do.—Good dialogue must 
be convincing in quality, must portray exactly and suggestively 
the character from whom the speech comes. ‘The reader will 
be as quick to observe falsity of speech as he is in natural 
life when a person with little or no education attempts to 
use words of whose exact meaning he is in doubt. 

Characters Must Clearly Identify Themselves.—Just 
as the characters are easily differentiated from each other, so 
must the talk of each major individual be readily distinguish- 
able from the speech of all other characters, so different, in 
fact, that we may be able to identify by the speeches alone the 
characters to whom they belong. This does not mean, of 
course, that each character should carry continually with him 
a set manner of speech. As Arlowe Bates observes, the use 
of “quotation marks does not convert a passage into dialogue.” 
‘There are occasions under which even a quiet individual may 
break into a frenzy of rage. Again, an individual backward 
and halting in speech may, in an emergency, rise to the severe 
exigencies of the situation and show that his slowness to speech 
is acquired and not innate. Yet, no matter under what emo- 
tion the character may come, his speech must remain consistent 
with his nature in its larger aspects. No matter what a char- 
acter may say, we, in reading his speeches, must be able to 
observe that it is entirely possible from what we know and 
understand of the man. 

Dialogue as Depicting the Character’s Mood.— 
Dialogue should portray a character’s mood. At many points 
in emotional stories, made up of several minor and one major 
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crises, the characters constantly will be under the influence 
of stirring feelings which they must explain. It is the author’s 
part to translate these emotions in an understandable manner 
and, through their enunciation, bring out the character’s per- 
sonality. 

Dialogue Must Concern Itself Strictly With Develop- 
ment of Story.—In a short story, the dialogue should never 
be allowed to digress from the development of the plot, as 
it does in many of the early nineteenth century novels, especially 
those of Dickens. When characters are allowed to tell per- 
sonal experiences and to chirp on in a manner which brings 
out their humorous characteristics, they are not helping along 
the story. Every bit of dialogue in the short story should 
be absolutely indispensable, so that, if any be left out, the 
sense of the story will be spoiled. The use of dialogue 
is to further, to push on, the action of the plot. The story 
moves by the emotions and thoughts of the characters; and, 
as dialogue portrays both thought and emotion, the story 
progresses rapidly by the correct use of dialogue. 

Each speech should contain the hint of that which is to 
follow. ‘The story dialogue may be so suggestive as to tell 
in a few words the relations of the characters, what brought 
them together, and what of importance has happened. 

Purpose of Dialogue.—It should be remembered, first 
and all the time, that dialogue is employed to make a story 
attractive. Life is made up of conversation among persons. 
Those persons would hardly be satisfied to exchange greetings 
by letter. Man is a social member—he progresses by contact 
with other men. MHence, the liking for dialogue in stories 
finds its origin in human nature itself. Nothing is more in- 
vigorating and entertaining than living, characteristic, and 
pregnant dialogue. As Professor Genung has excellently 
stated : 


If in the characters is involved the profounder fibre of 
the story, from the management of the dialogue comes 
largely its more buoyant and popular effect. Uncritical 
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readers—whose preferences, in fact, ought to be consulted 
—like a story “with lots of conversation in it.” The 
dialogue serves, as it were, to aérate the movement, which 
else might grow ponderous and slow. In the give and take 
of conversation, too, character itself appears, to speak for 
itself; and many accessory and descriptive elements slip in 
lightly and unobtrusively in the words that are said. And 
through it all is traceable the forward movement and the 
approaching end or crisis. 


How Story Dialogue Differs from Real Talk.—Dia- 
logue in stories should be a compromise between ordinary 
conversation and the ideally typical. ‘Take the ordinary con- 
versation heard on the street, in homes, and everywhere people 
congregate. It is too largely chaotic, haphazard, and aimless 
for any practical use. It goes forward very slowly and even 
then its very end is the conversation itself. Story dialogue 
should not be in line with this. The character must always 
strive through his speeches to reveal, in the first few words, 
the key of the situation. No time must be lost in arguing 
or parleying. As Trollope very truly says: 


The ordinary talk of ordinary people is carried on in 
short, sharp, expressive sentences, which, very frequently 
are never completed, the language of which, even among 
educated people, is often incorrect. “The novel-writer, in 
constructing his dialogue, must so steer between absolute 
accuracy of language—which would give to his conversa- 
tion an air of pedantry—and the slovenly inaccuracy of or- 
dinary talkers—which, if closely followed, would offend by 
an appearance of grimace, as to produce upon the ear of 
his readers a sense of reality. If he be quite real, he will 
seem to attempt to be funny. If he be quite correct, he 
will seem to be unreal. In all this, human nature must 
be the writer’s guide. But in following human nature, he 
must remember that he does so with a pen in his hand, and 
the reader who will appreciate human nature will also 
demand artistic ability and literary aptitude. 
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Perhaps if a group of people should talk continuously for 
an hour on a subject of interest, enough might be said to 
enable a writer to note down several suggestive, typical, and 
characteristic phrases, sufficient, say, to make up a paragraph 
or two of dialogue. But that would be about all. The 
story writer snatches typical bits of speech here and there, 
from his imagination, from his experience, and everywhere, 
then binds them together, and constructs his dialogue. The 
profanity, slang, and dialogue of ordinary conversation must 
be toned down considerably, else the result will be pre- 
posterous and vulgar. The low fellow’s talk must not be 
shocking, the slang of the newsboy utterly un-English. The 
reader is reading to enjoy the story, not to be startled by 
swear words, or disgusted by the careless speech with which 
he is only too familiar in his daily life. 

Just as the characters themselves are typical representatives 
of certain traits, so must their speech portray ideally the 
peculiarities of these types. It is best only to choose the 
most interesting and instructive element of a character’s speech. 
Let him hint to us by the manner of his talk what sort of a 
man he is. When he has informed us of that, we then wish 
only to be told what he does and how he reacts to the story. 

Speech Labels.—lInstead of describing the manner of a 
person’s speech as “he said” and ‘“‘she said,” the young author 
should select numerous terms to describe the manner in which 
the character speaks and the emotion under which he labors. 
For instance, variations of “he said” are: he explained, in- 
quired, interrogated, cackled, piped-up, stormed, snarled, sug- 
gested, hinted, insisted, gave back, answered, informed, 
intimated, murmured, retorted, ejaculated, protested, and ‘so 
on. ‘To have the varations in the manner of speech readily 
at hand, the writer will be wise to make a list of synonymous 
expressions and learn them thoroughly. ‘They will help in 
marking out more vividly the speech of the characters. “The 
writer should observe closely also the manner in which other 
writers label their speeches and profit therefrom. 
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Examples of Dialogue.—We are appending three ex- 
amples of dialogue, the first from “A Sisterly Scheme,” by H. C. 
Bunner. ‘The second example is from Kipling’s “Mulvaney” 
series, and is given to show how far one may go in giving 
dialect. The last one, from O. Henry, shows that slang may 
be free from all vulgarity and still be replete with humor. 


“Your sister,” replied the young man with dignity, 
“was to have gone fishing with me; but she remembered 
at the last moment that she had a prior engagement with 
Mr. Brown.” 

“She hadn’t,” said the girl. “I heard them make it up 
last evening, after you went upstairs.” 

The young man clean forgot himself. 

“‘She’s the most heartless coquette in the world!” he 
cried, and clinched his hands. 

“She is all that,’ said the young person on the string- 
piece of the dock, ‘‘and more, too. And yet, I suppose, 
you want her all the same?” 

“T’m afraid I do,” said the young man, miserably. 

“Well,” said the girl, putting her shoe on again, and 
beginning to tie it up, “I’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Mor- 
peth. You’ve been hanging around Pauline for a year, 
and you are the only one of the men she keeps on a string 
who hasn’t snubbed me. Now, if you want me to, I'll 
give you a lift.” 

“A—a—what ?” 

“A lift. You’re wasting your time. Pauline has no 
use for devotion. It’s a drug in the market with her— 
has been for five seasons. “There’s only one way to get 
her worked up. ‘Two fellows tried it, and they nearly got 
there; but they weren’t game enough to stay to the bitter 
end. I think you’re game, and I'll tell you. You’ve 
got to make her jealous.” 

“Make her jealous of me?” 

“No!” said his friend, with infinite scorn; “make her 
jealous of the other girl. Oh! but you men are stupid!” 
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The young man pondered a moment. 

“Well, Flossy,” he began, and then he became con- 
scious of a sudden change in the atmosphere, and perceived 
that the young lady was regarding him with a look that 
might have chilled his soul. 

“Miss Flossy—Miss Belton—” he hastily corrected him- 
self. Winter promptly changed to Summer in Miss 
Flossy Belton’s expressive face. 

“Your scheme,” he went on, “is a good one. Only— 
it involves the discovery of another girl.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Flossy, cheerfully. 

“Well,” said the young man, “doesn’t it strike you that 
if I were to develop a sudden admiration for any one 
of those other young ladies whose charms I have hitherto 
neglected, it would come tardy off—lack artistic verisimili- 
tude, so to speak ?” 

“Rather,” was Miss Flossy’s prompt and frank response; 
“especially as there isn’t one of them fit to flirt with.” 

“Well, then, where am I to discover the girl?” 

Miss Flossy untied and retied her shoe. ‘Then she said 
calmly: 

“What’s the matter with—” a hardly perceptible hesi- 
tation—‘“‘me?”’ 


“Eyah! ‘That was great times. I’m ould now; me 
hide’s wore off in patches; sinthrygo has disconcerted me, 
an’ I’m a married man tu. But I’ve had my day, an 
nothin’ can take away the taste av that! Oh my time 
past, whin I put me fut through ivry livin’ wan av the 
Tin Commandmints between Revelly and Lights Out, 
blew the froth off a pewter, wiped me moustache wid the 
back: av me hand, an’ slept on ut all as quiet as a little 
child! But ut’s over—ut’s over, an’ ’twill niver come 
back to me; not though I prayed for’a week av Sundays. 
Was there any wan in the Ould Rig’mint to touch 
Corp’ril Terence Mulvaney whin that same was turned 
out for sedukshin? I niver met him. Ivry woman 
that was not a witch was worth the runnin’ afther in 
those days, an’ ivry man was my dearest frind or—I had 
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stripped to him an’ we knew which was the betther av 
the tu.” 


° 


“Cheese it,” said the captain harshly. ‘I’m not hog- 
ging it yet. It’s all on the outside. I went around on 
Essex and proposed marriage to that Catrina that’s got 
the fruit shop there. Now, that business could be built 
up. She’s a peach as far as a Dago could be. I thought 
I had that senoreena mashed sure last week. But look 
what she done to me! I guess I got too fresh. Well, 
there’s another scheme queered.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said Murray, with infinite 
contempt, “that you would have married that woman to 
help yourself out of your disgraceful troubles!” 

“Me,” said the captain. “I’d marry the Empress of 
China for one bowl of chop suey. I’d commit murder for 
a plate of beef stew. I’d steal a wafer from a waif. 
I'd be a Mormon for a bowl of chowder.” 

“T think,” said Murray, resting his head on his hands. 
“that I would play Judas for the price of one drink of 
whiskey. For thirty pieces of silver I would a 

“Oh, come now!” exclaimed the captain in dismay. 
“You wouldn’t do that, Murray? I always thought that 
Kike’s squeal on his boss was about the lowest-down play 
that ever happened. A man that gives his friend away 
is worse than a pirate.” 


Cuaprer XII 
SETTING 


Elements of Setting.—Setting in a story is the time, 
place, and conditions under which the action of the story 
occurs. Setting bears the same relation to the story that the 
sound drum bears to the Phonograph. In both cases, the lack 
of the developing feature of setting and sound drum will 
detract greatly from the final impression of the story and 
the music. 

Relation of Setting to the Drama.—Dramas originally 
were given practically with no setting whatsoever. “The old 
morality plays were very crude affairs indeed with regard to 
scenic effects and costuming of the actors. ‘The spectator re- 
quired a very sympathetic and enthusiastic nature to accept 
the plays as they were presented. In our modern dramas 
and musical comedies, however, everything is changed. ‘The 
stage managers of the various companies vie with each other 
in setting their plays in veritable dreams of splendor. ‘The 
characters are gowned as prince and princess born to the 
purple, while all settings of whatever kind are drawn with 
an eye to a certain effect. The settings are planned, above 
all else, to be always in tone with the theme of the story as 
well as the tone of each particular situation. 

Setting Largely Contributory.—Through the proper 
use of setting, the short story and drama have been developed 
to the present distinguished standards. Some stories require 
only enough setting to give stability and to assist in the 
ultimate unity of impression desired. ‘This is the case in 
stories based on character or incident. In such stories the 
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setting must not interfere with the characters or the situations 
in which they become involved; and, even though a story 
be one of setting, the writer should be very careful that he 
does not introduce setting for setting’s sake alone, but has 
rather a definite predetermined object in view in every place 
and condition described; otherwise, his story will lag and 
become wearisome. 

Setting in a story should be given, in so far as possible, 
suggestively. Thus, the writer may say that the countenances 
of those present were blanched to a deadly white by the 
spectre which met their eyes. 

Making Readers See Your Setting.—The more lifelike 
and concrete a setting can be made the more believable and 
credible will be the resulting story. The tales of old usually 
began with “Once upon a time.” ‘They might have occurred 
anywhere and at any time. This is perhaps one of the main 
reasons why such stories have an air of utter improbability. 
We do not know where they occurred. We have no idea of 
location. ‘We are in a quandary as to under what conditions 
the action took place. Either through direct narrative, de- 
scription, or by the speech of his characters, the writer should 
give definitely the setting of his story. In the following 
paragraph, the initial one in O. Henry’s “The Whirligig of 
Life,” the author thus briefly summarizes the setting: 

“Justice of the Peace, Renaja Weddup, sat in the door of 
his office. Halfway of the zenith the Cumberland range rose 
blue-gray in the afternoon haze. A speckled hen swaggered 
down the main street of the ‘settlement,’ cackling fool- 
ishly.” 

Emotion in the Setting—Man is acted upon by the na- 
ture of his surroundings. ‘Think to yourself of the effect that 
certain localities, through the passage of years, have grown to 
hold upon you. The sight of a certain far-away range of 
mountains will call up certain trains of thought. ‘Certain 
impulses may suddenly spring up at the smell of a flower or 
the sound of a chime ringing. ‘The impulses thus precipitated 
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may influence radically the events of your life for a long 
time afterward. 

Suppose, for instance, that you had lived for years in a 
certain hilly country—your home nestled in a pretty little 
valley which you had grown to love and regard as part of 
your very being. To continue with the hypothesis, you had 
always lived among friends who were congenial, sympathetic, 
and who understood your moods. Consider your: feelings, 
then, if, by force of circumstances, you were suddenly snatched 
away from your sleepy litttle town among the hills and were 
drawn into the roaring maw of a huge city, where you saw 
no loving face, met no friend to speak a cheering word. Do 
you not think such a new life might have radical bearing on 
your thoughts and actions? Might you not in moments of 
desperation do things foreign to your past self? 

This goes to show the effect environment has on the indi- 
vidual. How strong a hold it has gained upon an individual 
may be determined largely by the manner in which his nature 
reacts to environment. ‘The nature of one’s surroundings has 
a direct bearing, too, upon one’s own feelings. When Old 
Sol smiles, man is very apt to do likewise. When gloom and 
chill settle over the earth, people are very apt to reflect 
nature’s new tone. 

Emotional Contrast in Setting.—Certain settings are 
often used as a means of bringing out by contrast an opposite 
feeling or condition in the character. “Thus, a character may 
be under strain of poignant grief. He may be drinking the 
dregs of utter despondency. "To emphasize this character’s 
feelings, the writer may describe the landscape and nature’s 
various manifestations as being peaceful and tranquil. The 
same holds true for the opposite. Man may be happy and 
content, while all around him the elements roar forth their 
anger. 

Setting as Determining the Incidents.—Setting includes 
all the elements of a  person’s environment, all the 
elements of nature, of social and occupational life, business, 
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professional, and so forth. Hence, according as a person’s 
relation to a certain condition of setting is accentuated, so is 
the story determined by the setting. If I am employed in, 
say, a telegraph office, my actions, the people whom I meet, 
the doings of the day, the thoughts that come to me, are 
largely predetermined by the very limitations of the occupation 
in which I am engaged. 

Stevenson says regarding the influence of setting on in- 
cident: 


There are, so far as I know, three ways, and three ways 
only, of writing a story. You may take a plot and fit char- 
acters to it, or you may take a character and choose inci- 
dents and situations to develop it, or lastly you may take a 
certain atmosphere and get action and persons to express 
and realize it. I'll give you an example in “The Merry 
Men.” ‘There I began with the feeling of one of those 
islands on the west coast of Scotland, and I gradually de- 
veloped the story to express the sentiment with which the 
coast affected me. 

One thing in life calls for another; there is a fitness in 
events and places. ‘The sight of a pleasant arbor puts it in 
our minds to sit in it. One place suggests work, another 
idleness, a third early rising and rambles in the dew. “The 
effect of night, of any flowing water, of the peep of day, 
of ships, of the open ocean, calls up in the mind an army 
of anonymous desires and pleasures. Something we feel 
should happen; we know not what, yet we proceed in quest 
of it. And many of the happiest hours of life fleet by us 
in the vain attendance on the genius of the place and mo- 
ment. It is thus that tracts of young fir, and low rocks 
that reach into deep soundings, particularly torture and 
delight me. Something must have happened in such 
places, and perhaps, ages back, to members of my race; and 
when I was a child I tried in vain to invent appropriate 
games for them, as I still try, just as vainly, to fit them 
with the proper story. Some places speak distinctly. 
Certain dark gardens cry aloud for murder; certain old 
houses demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set apart 
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_ for shipwreck. Other spots again seem to ‘abide their 
destiny, suggestive and impenetrable. - 


Influence of Setting on Character—Man, as_ has 
already been announced, is a creature of his environment. 
His outlook on life very likely will be colored by the setting 
in which he is placed. Zola, the French novelist, for instance, 
was reprimanded by Brunetiére, a French critic, for describing 
one of his characters as moved by the various colors mirrored 
in a pool of water before his house. ‘The critic did not think 
is was lifelike to have a man influenced by such a trivial 
circumstance, but Zola and his contemporaries were more 
acute analyzers of the effect setting has on character. 

The business in which we are engaged, the places we visit, 
the things we have, all are extremely vital in determining our 
course of action in life. Change one and you vary the indi- 
vidual for a day; change them all and your personage will 
experience an entirely different outlook upon life. For in- 
stance, if a man is a minister, he may, by mere nature of his 
occupation and by no sense of morality inherent in him, be 
expected to act differently under certain circumstances than 
would a person of some other profession placed under like 
conditions. 

The Part the Weather Plays in a Story—The writer 
will recall what a vast number of stories of adventure or 
incident have been founded on some phase of weather—upon 
a thunder-shower—a cyclone—a snow-storm of the Dakota type 
—a sand-storm of the desert. A typical instance of this 
sort is Conrad’s story of the sea, “The Typhoon.” If the 
writer has sufficient command of words to portray the sounds 
of the elements in distress, he has at his beck and call avery 
effective means of entertainment. Stories of storms or of 
weather contain unlimited possibilities. 

Local Color.—Artists especially noted for the distinct 
tincture of local color that their stories contain are: Bret 
Harte and Hamlin Garland, whose stories portray the life 
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and manners of the West and Middle West; Cable, whose 
stories are of the intimate southland; Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
whose characters portray the tone and atmosphere of quaint 
New England life, and so on. ‘The stories of these and other 
writers are distinguished because of the local color which 
they introduce into their stories. They give the tone, the 
atmosphere, the concentrated meaning of the locality of which 
they write. Their stories portray effectively and unmistakably 
the domestic tones and distinguishing features of these local- 
ities. All details of setting are selected in such a manner 
as to bring out the spirit and the pervading atmosphere of 
the place, while all details which do not assist in the unity 
of impression are rigidly suppressed. 


CuHapter XIII 
Sey 


Style a Reflection of Self.—As the French academician 
observed, “Style is the Man.” Style in writing is just as 
true a portrayal of what a man is—how his texture of 
thought is woven together—as are the actions of his life. 
Style is a particular method of writing and no two men are 
gifted with the same method, just as no two people are 
alike. Style is a garb of many colors, a thing of many 
constituents. Stories may be told in a multitude of styles. 
Thus, a story’s style may be elegant, awkward, smooth, dull, 
involved, ornate, poetical, simple, melodious, and so forth, all 
depending on the individual who impresses on it the inevitable 
stamp of personality. Style is like a mirror—it reflects ex- 
actly the peculiarities of each detail of its master. If a man 
be nervous temperamentally his style is sure to reflect those 
characteristics, and very likely will be choppy and erratic. 
A writer of nervous temperament, too, is quite likely to have 
a versatile style, one possessing many different qualities. 

But it is not necessary to go into a technical discussion of 
styles. Such a discussion belongs to the realm of rhetoric. 
It will be necessary only to sketch lightly the main and salient 
features of style, for it is true that the better the style of 
the story, the more pleasure will it give to the reader. 

Style in Stories of To-day.—Yet, it is the truth that 
present-day stories have very little, if any, literary style. Out 
of the hundreds of stories that appear monthly in all our vast 
number of periodicals, but few can be said to possess a good 
style. Compare any of the stories which you may read in 
current magazines with some of the stories of Henry Van 
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Dyke, the master dictionist, whose style is as limpid and 
smooth-flowing as the water in a sand-bottomed brook. But 
perhaps just because of the fact that so many accepted stories 
lack good style, the writer will decide not to bother greatly 
over style. The writer may determine that question for him- 
self. If he does not care to develop a distinctive and beauti- 
ful style, it may not much matter in the long run. Still, all 
stories must be told clearly, simply, and smoothly. The words 
of the story must be such as to bring forth mental images to 
the mind of the reader. Only so far as it is necessary to ac- 
complish these things must the writer study style. ‘The su- 
preme duty of every story writer is to make himself understood 
absolutely. TYo write in such a manner that not one bit of 
doubt arises im the reader’s mind as to what the author means, 
is a great task as well as a great duty. 

In real life O. Henry was a quietly humorous and observ- 
ing individual, bubbling over with good-fellowship and taking 
a great joy in recording the characteristic oddities of people. 
The following extract from one of his stories will reveal his 
humorous outlook on life. It is a fine example of the state- 
ment, “Style is the Man.” 


“A trust is its weakest point,” said Jeff Peters. 

“That,” said I, “sounds like one of those unintelligible 
remarks such as, ‘Why is a policeman’ ?” 

“Tt is not,” said Jeff. ‘There are no relations between 
a trust and a policeman. My remark was an epigram— 
an axis—a kind of mulct’em in parvo. What it means 
is that a trust is like an egg. If you want to break an egg 
you have to do it from the outside. The only way to 
break up a trust is from the inside. Keep sitting on it 
until it hatches. Look at the brood of young colleges and 
libraries that’s chirping and peeping all over the country. 
Yes, sir, every trust bears in its own bosom the seeds of 
its destruction like a rooster that crows near a Georgia 
colored Methodist camp meeting, or a Republican 
announcing himself a candidate for governor of Texas.” 
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Studying the Masters of Style——To be certain regard- 
ing the qualities of pure, distinctive style the writer might 
make a study of the diction of several of the master writers, 
such as, Dickens, Stevenson, Addison, Kipling, Poe, Haw- 
therné, Conrad, and so forth, comparing their style with his 
and ending up by striving to imitate their peculiarities of 
writing. In this way he may be assisted in his choice of 
words. Of a like method of self-improvement Stevenson 
says: 

“Whenever I read a book or a page that particularly pleased 
me in which a thing was said or effect rendered with pro- 
priety, in which there was either some conspicuous force or 
some happy distinction in the style I must sit down at once 
to ape that quality. I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and 
tried again, and was again unsuccessful, and always —un- 
successful; but at least in these vain bouts I got some practice 
in rhythm, in harmony, in construction and co-ordination of 
parts. 
_ “TI have thus played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wadsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Haw- 
thorne, to Montaigne. 

“That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write, whether 
I have profited or not, that is the way. It was the way 
Keats learned, and there never was a finer temperament for 
literature than Keats.” 

Style Should Suit the Type of Story.—Style varies 
according to the type of story to be written. Thus, in a 
story of swift, continuous action, the style should consist of 
short, forceful sentences. All ornamentation, figures of speech, 
and the like, should be eliminated. If the story is one of 
mystery or tragedy, the style should lean to the choice of 
words in which the feeling of fear or horror is aroused. 
Thus, in Poe’s story, “The Fall of the House of Usher,” his 
sentence structure and his choice of words are such that 
sensations of mystery and apprehension are produced, which 
sensations come not entirely from the fact that the story deals 
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with elements of the supernatural. Again, in Poe’s story 
“Ligeia,” the style or choice of words plays a prominent part 
in bringing out tones of melancholy. 

The Three Qualities of Style: 1. Clearness.—To arouse 
emotion in the reader, the style must appeal clearly to partic- 
ular senses, tastes, passions, and so on, for a clear appeal to 
any one of our five senses invariably arouses some emotion. 
In clearness of style are included clearness of thought and 
clearness of expression. We must think a thing clearly 
before we can express it well. To be intelligible the writer’s 
every sentence must contain ideas clearly and logically related 
to each other. 

As an important assistance to clearness, advetbs. adjectives, 
and pronouns should be placed carefully to modify the words 
and antecedents to which they are most vitally related. 

2. Force.—When a writer wishes to be impressive, to be 
emphatic, to arouse emotion, and to stress sensational situa- 
tions, he employs a forceful style. As Professor Genung ob- 
serves: 

“As related to the writer himself, force in style is the 
result and evidence of some strong emotion at work infusing 
vigor into his words. He realizes vividly the truth of what 
he says and so it becomes intense and fervid; he has a deep 
conviction of its importance, and so it becomes cogent and 
impressive. Along with this fervor of feeling his will is 
enlisted; he is determined, as it were, to make his reader think 
as he does and to make his cause prevail. Every employment 
of word and figure is tributary to this. Geniune force in 
style cannot be manufactured; if the style has not serious 
conviction to back it, it becomes contorted; if it has no vivify- 
ing emotion, it becomes turgid. Force is the polity of style 
most dependent on character.” 

To impart force the writer should use only ee words 
which indicate strength, which imply bigness or swiftness of 
movement. He should eliminate carefully all merely super- 
ficial adjectives and adverbs. Force in the sentence is in- 
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herent in the sentence’s arrangement. To employ a maximum 
of force, the main idea in a sentence should be arranged 
culminatingly so that it comes with emphasis at the end of 
the sentence. 

3. Beauty.—Beauty means making the story a thing of 
delight to the ear, mind, sense of proportion, and so on. It 
means the elimination of all harsh words and combinations of 
words. ‘The use of melodious words, of alliterative words, of 
suggestive words, such as, “murmuring” and “clash,” having 
a strong resemblance in sound to the idea they express, are 
practices which lend to the beautification of a work. Lastly 
in the element of beauty comes the use of figures of speech, 
such as simile, metaphor, personification, etc. 


CuHapTer XIV. 
UNITIES OF TIME, PLACE, AND ACTION 


Unity of Time.—Ordinarily, the plot of a short story 
is based on a sequence of events culminating in a simple crisis 
in the life of one person. A novel might deal with several 
such crises in the life of one individual, for very few persons 
pass through only one; or the novel may be so involved as 
to encompass the crises in the lives of several personages. 
The purpose of the short story, however, is to reproduce a 
single and critical phase in the life of a solitary character. 
‘This crisis may be treated in detail, or otherwise, according to 
how many words the story is to contain. 

It is absolutely necessary that the short story be limited in 
its reproduction of life else it will not leave an unified 
impression; no particular theme will be brought out with a 
definiteness of outline, for it would be impossible to choose 
haphazardly from the chaotic welter of life a series of incidents 
leading consistently to the intelligible illustration of some 
truth. No lesson could be learned from it—no theme elabor- 
ated. Hence, the short story must embrace not only a se- 
quence of events, but these events must be closely bound to- 
gether by unity of time. 

‘We remember best those things that happen one after the 
other in point of time. We receive thusly a continuous pic- 
ture, for the events that occur are all intimately akin—they 
have a singleness of purpose and imprint their meaning firmly 
upon the memory. And, when the various events composing 
a story follow each other closely in point of time, the illusion 
is more real, for all life is a constantly flowing stream of 
action and incident. 
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It is not necessary to show the hero in his early boyhood 
—to reveal how, while yet a young boy, he was fascinated 
by the girl he eventually marries. Nor is it necessary to draw 
out a courtship through all the mazes of the wooing, proposal, 
preparations for marriage, and honeymoon. ‘The story should 
commence where the first incident of themic significance begins 
and where the crisis of the main character—the crisis chosen 
for the story—is inaugurated. We are not interested in know- 
ing about all the past events which have contributed to making 
up a person’s character. But we are curious to know what 
his present character is; we may even desire a few summary 
hints as to what events contributed to his present situation and 
and outlook on life, such as: ‘‘Channing had not accepted 
the rebuffs of life philosophically; they had left him suspicious, 
sarcastic, cynical.” 

The author should choose those subjects which can be 
handled without .the introduction of great lapses of time, 
years in length, and recurring at frequent intervals. ‘The 
proper length of time for the characters to act out the story’s 
action ordinarily is not more than one or two years, but 
very many of them do not consume more than a day or two, 
or even am hour. ‘The greater the compression of time in the 
story, the stronger will be the impression of unity left with 
the reader. 

In some stories, on the other hand, the passage of many 
years and the emphasis of time are the very things from which 
the story draws its effectiveness. In De Maupassant’s story, 
“The Necklace,” the mere mention of the ten years and all 
they signify to the main characters is appalling indeed. It 
is from this relatively great length of time in the life of the 
two characters that| the story derives its significance. In 
stories dealing with, or stressing, the passage of numbers of 
years, the beginner has but a poor chance of dealing ad- 
equately with the subject chosen. Stories of this character 
usually are stories of purpose or of idea. 

An Example.—Such a one is Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s, 
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‘The Father.’ The story relates, in graphic simplicity and 
nakedness of decorative qualities, the self-centered love of the 
father for his son. iWe introduce extracts showing the passage 
of time. 


“The man whose story is here to be told was the 
wealthiest and most influential person in his parish; his 
name was Thord Overaas. He appeared in the priest’s 
study one day, tall and earnest. 

““*T have got a son,’ said he, ‘and I wish to present him 
for baptism.’ 

* * * “One day sixteen years later, Thord stood 
once more in the priest’s study. 

““T have come this evening about that son of mine who 
is to be confirmed to-morrow.’ * * * 

“Fight years more rolled by and then one day a noise 
was heard outside of the priest’s study, for many men were 
approaching, and at their head was Thord, who entered 
first oP ® 

“““T am here to request that the banns may be published 
for my son: he is about to marry Karen Storliden, 
daughter of Gudmund, who stands here beside me.’ 

* * * “A fortnight later, the father and son were 
rowing across the lake. 

“The Son threw out his arms, uttered a shriek and 
fell overboard. * * 

* * * For three days and three nights people saw 
the father rowing round and round the spot, without 
taking either food or sleep. * * * 

“Tt must have been a year from that day.” * * * 


Unity of Place.—The average reader finds it far easier 
to comprehend the lapse of one or several years between the 
time required to take up the thread of the story where it was 
dropped than to imagine a change of scene. Thus, after the 
writer has mentioned that ten years have passed, it is not nec- 
essary then that the story be resumed in different scenes: rather 
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jt should be resumed in surroundings similar to those in which 
it was broken off 

To accept a change of scene requires a great mental exercise. 
1f all-changes of scene in a story demanding several shifts in 
locality are important, then it will be necessary to sketch them 
with some clarity. ‘The reader is thus forced to a great men- 
tal strain in order to assimilate all the details of the varied 
scenes—his interest becomes diffused—he becomes conscious of 
himself—his concentration is scattered—his tale of amusement 
jias become an exercise of memory. 

The wise author, then, will let his characters act within the 
smallest possible area consistent with a fitting elaboration of 
his theme. This may be one or two places or more, but pref- 
erably as few as possible. Of course there are some scenes 
in which very important events occur, and in which the 
elements of setting have a peculiar effect on the actions of the 
characters. Such a locality must be sketched in with some 
detail and care. But, once the reader has mastered this scene, 
he should not be hurried on to another which is described with 
just as much particularity. If such is the case, the story will 
contain far too much description. Consequently, the very 
best method the author can employ in imparting unity of place 
to his works is to describe with some definiteness only the one 
or two main settings of his story and bring the characters back 
to these settings as often as possible. At each return to one of 
these main scenes it will be necessary only to mention the set- 
ting. The reader will already have formed a mental picture 
of the place. 

The writer must ever bear in mind that the reader desires 
to become indentified with the characters of the story; there- 
fore, the constant intrusion of the writer who forces the reader 
to tear his attention from the consuming interest of the action 
of the story to the mere setting in which the various incidents 
take place, is aggravating in the extreme. 

Let there be only a very few scenes sketched in detail. It 
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will be sufficient to leave the other changes to the imagination 
of the reader himself by leaving the details of the background 
indefinite. If the hero goes to church, merely mention the 
church; the reader has his own type of church in mind, and it 
would be merely a distraction for the reader, to tell of what 
materials the church is composed. And, if no important 
event occurs in the heroine’s home, it is again of no particular 
advantage to describe the various trappings that compose the 
living room. 

Most people greatly enjoy travel; they like to visit foreign 
countries. They love to wonder at the beauty of far-off 
climes, to hear new sounds and smell strange, entrancing per- 
fumes. But novelty of change comes easily through the eye, 
which immediately registers a picture on the brain with 
little effort. To visualize a change of scene, however, is a 
much different matter; for the ordinary individual, it requires 
a distinct effort. “The author, then, may easily imagine what 
pleasure a person might extract from a tale constantly inter- 
spersed with detailed descriptions of place and condition. So 
let the author decide to fasten upon two or three main local- 
ities to carry on his story. Let the reader know those partic- 
ular places well and even learn to love them; but let the 
writer merely mention all other changes of scenes very spar- 
ingly. For example, “The forest,” “On the way home,” “He 
took dinner at the Inn,” and “They toiled up the mountain.” 

Unity of Action.—A story, to possess unity of action, ~ 
must be concerned only with one main crisis of a character’s 
life; therefore, it obviously is not within the ability of the 
short story to delineate the slow development of a character 
and to give the numerous incidents which ordinarily influence 
him. The slow development or gradual degeneration of 
character requires the larger scope of the novel for adequate 
treatment. Hence, the writer should avoid portraying the 
deliberate growth of character, or a change in character re- 
quiring the passage of years and the influence of innumerable 
incidents to bring it about clearly and satisfactorily. 

. Simplicity of All Materials Essential——To insure unity 
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of action, be sure to exclude all incidents which do not di- 
rectly contribute to the approach and accomplishment of the 
main crisis. “This includes the extinction of all sub-plots and 
extraneous characters, as well as all bits of setting and char- 
acterizations not having the realization of the theme constantly 
in view. Do not think to heighten the suspense or draw out 
the interest by introducing little side-shows. They inevitably 
detract from the main issue of the plot; the story ends without 
having imparted a single impression; the theme of the plot 
misfires, and the reader receives no single or dominant view 
of life. ‘The secret of success in the short story, then, is 
simplicity rather than complication and involved artfulness— 
simplicity in the number of characters, in the emotions which 
the characters experience, in change of scene, number of in-~ 
cidents, course of time, and so on. 

By some strange and inexplainable twist of fate, people 
in general have been led to believe that the way of the story 
teller is very devious indeed; that he deals in strange con- 
coctions of endless constituents. It is true that the elements 
with which he deals are many—for his realm is that of Life, 
the world—but his subject for each single story is only a very 
infinitesimal atom of existence, handled to bring out some 
phase of life helpfully, interestingly, and intelligibly. 


CHAPTER XV 
UNITY OF IMPRESSION 


The Distinctiveness of Your Story.—Unity of im- 
pression presupposes unity of conception, deep sympathy with 
the story and its characters, and the maintenance of a general 
tone throughout. A story may progress logically, swiftly, 
and clearly from the preliminary situation right through to 
the conclusion, without halt or hesitation; it may be a model 
of well-balanced short-story structure; it may be a delight 
for the contemplation of a critical analyzer, yet fall short of 
conviction. 

In other words, there is a higher law in story writing thar: 
that of mere mathematics; there is a loftier aim than a strict 
adherence to certain rules regarding the order of events, plot 
construction, characters, title, and so on. ‘That final test of 
the artist in short-story writing deals with unity of impression, 
of imparting a certain distinctive tone or spirit to the story, 
according to the purpose of the author and the emotion pre- 
dominant in the story. Unity of impression gives a story 
character, imparts to it a certain individuality that should 
cling to the memory of the reader long after he has absorbed 
the story’s last word. 

Some people have distinguishable talents or traits which 
particularly endear them to us. One man may be very engag- 
ing of manner, while another person may be the personification 
of hospitality. ‘Those traits stand out above all others in 
those particular individuals. 

The Story’s Dominant Tone.—So it is with stories, 
based, as they may be, on a thousand different variations of 
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emotions, characters, incidents, tones, colors, ideas, philosophies 
—illimitable. Each story, based upom some special emotion 
or idea, should be permeated. with that emotion throughout; 
that emotion should stand out strongly through every major 
and even minor event of the plot. It implies unity of mood 
throughout the story, unity of mood at the start, in the 
middle, and right up to the final reckoning. 

Author Must Have the Tone of His Story Con- 
stantly Before Him.—lIt is necessary above all else that, 
in securing unity of impression, the author have the dominant 
tone of his story ever before him, so that every event and 
every situation be touched with it, that every word set down 
be an indispensable link in the chain reaching from causation 
to effect. Of this effect of unity of impression to be brought 
out in the manuscript, Robert Louis Stevenson says: 

“A skillful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, 
he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; 
but having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique 
or single effect to be wrought out, he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing this preconceived effect. 
If his initial sentence tend not to an out-bringing of this effect, 
then he has failed in his first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written to which the tendency, direct 
or indirect, is not to the one preéstablished design.” 

The author should go over in his mind each incident of his 
story before setting it to paper in order to determine whether 
it is impregnated with the spirit of a certain mood. It 
not, then he must ruthlessly cast it aside; it certainly will 
not aid in securing unity of impression; for, to bring about 
this desired effect, every event must be inevitable to the clear 
working out of the plot and must be in mood with the rest 
of the plot-fabric. 

An Example of Harmony.—A master in the device of 
securing incomparable impressionistic qualities was Poe. In 
his story, ““The Masque of the Red Death,” all bits of the 
setting, and even seemingly insignificant fragments of the story 
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have been considered for their harmony of mood. ‘The mood 
is one of mystery and tragedy which comes to a band of 
thoughtless revellers. The tone of the story is brought more 
sharply in contrast by the gayety of the party. Poe strikes 
the tone of death and tragedy in the very first sentence of the 
story. I will give passages from the story to illustrate how 
well Poe has the mood in hand and what materials he utilizes 
to bring it to the reader impressively. 


The “Red Death” had long devastated the country. 
No pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood 
was its Avatar and its seal—the redness and the horror 
of blood. There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, 
and then profuse bleeding at the pores, with dissolu- 
to te te 

But in the western or black chamber the effects of the 
firelight that streamed upon the dark hangings through 
the blood-tinted panes were ghastly in the extreme, and 
produced so wild a look upon the countenances of those 
who entered, that there were few of the company bold 
enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against 
the western wall, a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum 
swung to and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; 
and when the minute-hand made the circuit of the face, 
and the hour was to be stricken, there came from the 
brazen lungs of the clock a sound which was clear and 
loud and deep and exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar 
a note and emphasis that, at each lapse of an hour, the 
musicians of the orchestra were constrained to pause, mo- 
mentarily, in their performance, to hearken to the sound; 
and thus the waltzers perforce ceased their evolutions; 
and there was a brief disconcert of the whole gay company ; 
and, while the chimes of the clock yet rang, it was observed 
that the giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and sedate 
passed their hands over their brows as if in confused rev- 
erie or meditation. * * * 

The mask which concealed the visage was made so 
nearly to resemble the countenance of a stiffened corpse 
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that the closest scrunity much have had difficulty in detect- 
ing the cheat. * * * But the mummer had gone so far 
as to assume the type of the Red Deathh * * * 

* * * And one by one dropped the revellers in the 
blood-bedewed halls of their revel, and died each in the 
despairing posture of his fall. And the life of the ebony 
clock went out with that of the last of the gay. And the 
flame of the tripods expired. And Darkness and Decay 
and the Red Death held illimitable dominion over all. 


In Poe’s story, ““The Fall of the House of Usher,” the 
unity of impression is wrought out in like manner. Every 
element of setting is permeated with the inextinguishable and 
gripping breath of the supernatural; from beginning to end 
the whole story fairly reeks of it. “The reader cannot leave 
the story without carrying with him a singleness of impression. 

Why Enthusiasm is Essential—A prime requisite for 
the obtaining of unity of impression is that the writer be 
enthused with his materials; that is, be overjoyed with the 
prospect of writing a story of a certain type. Thus, a per- 
son may experience a keen delight in reading and writing of 
a courageous, generous, resourceful man who is involved in 
very strenuous happenings, who plays the part of worshipper 
to beautiful woman; whose stirring efforts are crowned 
with success after very persistent fighting and continuous 
combat with forces of evil; who, in fact, is the very type of 
“hero” so dear to the hearts of those: who are charmed by 
the story of action. If the author delights in writing stories 
of adventure, then he inevitably will approach his subject 
with a certain avidity to start his characters off on their 
perilous voyages. And, throughout the whole narrative, he 
will deal with his characters and their troubles, their loves 
and their triumphs, in a tender, enthusiastic manner; he will 
be one with them in spirit and body; he will give himself 
entirely unto them; and, dominated by the one supreme pur- 
pose of injecting inspiriting and dashing contention into his 
story, he will have no end but one in view—to make his 
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hero 2 hero above all others, to make his heroine admired and 
loved and feared for as no other ever has been. And, in 
so doing, he will forget to disgress—he will have no desire 
to philosophize on some extraneous matter of small assistance 
to the ultimate achievement of the climax. Every incident, 
every bit of setting and of character, will be devised with the 
purpose of making the hero more heroic, of bringing out 
some trait, such as courage, so that when the story has been 
drawn to its conclusion the reader will know, without con- 
scious thinking effort, that some particular emotion.has been. 
very pleasurably aroused. 

Another writer, however, will not wish to write adventure 
stories. He is not in spirit with a Stevenson, a Dumas, a 
Scott. If he should write an adventure story, no particular 
emotion would be aroused in the reader, for the writer him- 
self would not be sufficiently possessed of any adventurous 
complication to impart anything of distinction to a story of 
this type; it would be merely a stilted performance of puppets 
with no surging battles to fight, no great ideals to contes‘ 
wholeheartedly for. 

But this same writer might have a preference for the char- 
acter story. If so, in such a story would his desires best 
be displayed in unity of impression. He might have in view 
the reaction of some character to temptation as brought 
against a certain strong sense of duty—the temptation, or 
its indulgence, and the duty running toward. exactly dif- 
ferent ends. The dominant tone of such a story would be 
the portrayal of the hero’s struggle with self. 

And so on. From which it is seen that before unity of 
impression may successfully be attained, the writer must be 
informed unmistakably of just what tone he wishes to 
render, and this may be determined by the kind of story to 
be written, together with the effect to be rendered. 

The Reader’s Acceptance of the Author’s Dominant 
Tone.—Some people’s dreams are as real as their every-day 
life. Even their imaginings and fancies possess an air of 
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reality, which, when viewed in retrospect, may seem to be 
recollections of actual experiences. Such people will write 
admirable stories drawn entirely from the imagination. They 
will believe in their stories; they will give themselves up 
without- reserve to their elaboration; the story will possess, 
then, a tone of sincerity and a unity of impression. ~ 

Consistency of Tone.—Take, for example, the ghost 
story. The beginner is advised against writing of the super- 
natural or the mysterious if he is too out-and-out a disbe- 
liever in anything which smacks of the unreal—if he cannot 
be tolerant of the supernatural even for amusement’s sake. 
For such a person to write a ghost story would bear an 
analogy to the mathematician touching his figures with an 
element of romance. I speak of this with regard especially 
to the ghost story, for the reason that exactly the same error 
has beem made. Anne Radcliff in her novel, “The Castle 
of Otronto,” attempts to explain the mysterious sights and 
sounds which impart such a delightful atmosphere of mystery 
and expectancy to most of her books, by resorting to the dis- 
covery of some mechanical devise that caused the noises and the 
strange sights. The effect is not to be mistaken. Very 
evidently the author did not think that the reader would 
care to accept the strange events of her story without the 
proverbial grain of salt; yet, in administering the salt she 
has spoiled the effect of the story. A writer anxious to give 
his story unity of impression would have left the cause of 
the mystery unexplained in such a prosaic fashion. 

How to Satisfy Your Reader’s Expectations.—The 
average reader dislikes exceedingly to be disappointed when 
he has taken it for granted he is to be pleased. And, if a 
certain personage of a story is especially pleasing to the reader, 
then the reader is going to be a discomfited and enraged 
~ individual indeed if affairs turn out badly for the beloved. 
Hence arises this rule: If the expectations are aroused in 
a certain direction, that direction must be maintained un- 
deviatingly throughout. If the story is to be one of light 
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and airy romance, it must not end in tragedy; while, on the 
other hand, if the story is to be one of melancholy, it must 
not possess too prominent and disquieting strains of joyous 
humor, for then the contrast will be too strongly sketched 
and the reader will not know what effect was to be rendered. 

The author, then, from the first sentence, if necessary, 
must strike the dominant tone and emotion of his story, just 
as Shakespeare did in Hamlet and in all the rest of his 
plays. Throughout some run the deep, presistent tones of 
tragedy, offset only here and there with swift, expert, running 
touches of peace, quiet philosophy, and humor, by bits of 
appropriate contrast, yet not sufficient to throw the reader 
from the pervading tone. Another sketches the humorous 
character of an alehouse, say the laughable Falstaff; and, in 
such a one, Shakespeare does not make the mistake of startling 
the reader by introducing tragic tones. 

How to Make Your Story Distinctive—It will be 
well to recall to the prospective writer at just this point a 
certain state of mind peculiar to the average reader. The 
reader, as a rule, is a very generous sort of person; if he 
votes to read an impossible tale of romance, of fantasy, or of 
adventure, he is ready heart and soul for the very worst 
the author is able to do, provided, of course, that the char- 
acters remain true to the type set for them. In the act of 
starting a particular story, the reader tentatively agrees to 
accompany the author upon any cruise of fate, to whatsoever 
climes the story may carry him; he is eagerly prepared for 
the highest flights of fancy, provided the writer strikes that 
tone from the outset and gives the reader assurance that the 
story is one of fancy and will not, without warning, change 
into a domestic tragedy. 

To bring out this point more strongly, let us compare two 
stories, both romantic in a general sort of way and both con- 
taining the element of love. We will consider “Aladdin’s 
Lamp,” from the Arabian Nights, and “The House Opposite,” 
a tale in dialogue by Anthony Hope. . 
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In the former production, the reader accepts the wonderful 
adventures of Aladdin as a matter of course. It is no matter 
of surprise to the reader, after he has been informed of the 
tone of the story, to be told that at the mere rubbing of the 
wonderful lamp genii appear to carry out the most extrav- 
agant demands of their master. We are prepared for all 
that comes and take delight in anticipating even more mar- 
velous happenings. Nothing the hero could do or could have 
done to him would surprise us in the least, for we are mo- 
mentarily expecting some genii to appear and perform still 
greater feats. Nor do we lay the story aside with any feel- 
ing of disgust or shame. Of course, we do not imagine for 
an instant that any such miracles could or ever did take 
place. Yet we admitted, during the actual reading, that they 
might, and in that silent agreement with the author did we 
read his production. 

In the other production, “The House Opposite,” is brought 
out a little characteristic peculiar to most people—that of 
forgetting the romance of their earlier days after they have 
settled down to the staid humdrum of house and home. 
This story deals very delightfully, very humanly, with just 
this trait of character. 

The action is unusually trivial. A young lady slips out 
of her boarding-school and meets by chance a young man 
who resides in ““The House Opposite,” a young man she has 
seen before and often silently admired. The two go to a 
soda fountain where the heroine spends a shilling given her 
to attend a certain lecture. Everything is very commonplace, 
very plausible, very like happenings that might and doubtless 
do occur many times to every individual. The tone through- 
out is quiet, humorous, and romantic. 

Now consider in what a stupefied condition the reader 
would be hurled if, during the stroll of the two young 
people down the street in the direction of the soda fountain, 
there should have appeared three horrible, distorted genii 
who should have demanded that they be asked to perform 
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some incredible feat. ‘Would the reader accept it; would 
he be likely to go on with the story? If he did, it would 
be with the intention of seeing just what was the matter 
with the author and of ascertaining further marks of in- 
sanity. 

The Importance of Setting in Unity of Impression. 
—Of inestimable importance in imparting unity of im- 
pression and emphasizing the key tone of the story is setting. 
For stories of action or incident, there is no better setting 
than the dark forest—the raging flood—the sea—the city’s 
street in the dead of night—the battlefield, and so on. 

For stories of romance the appropriate background is the 
dance, perfumes, flowers, moonlit evenings, gardens, the fe- 
male in distress—preferably in some suggestive and striking 
position—the lake steamer, the canoe, and so on in unlimited 
variation. All such devices of setting tend to give the im- 
pression of love, of the tender heart, of susceptible emotions, 
for it is through our senses that we are most visibly affected. 
We all have been told of, doubtless many of us have felt, 
the subtle influence of the moon on a summer’s balmy eve 
ning: 

It is for these reasons that the harmonized elements of 
setting are so invaluable. ‘The reader can be made to accept 
the tone of a story far more readily when there exists no 
incongruous elements of setting. Just consider for a mo- 
ment how the story of mystery, of dark and unfathomable 
doings, can be strengthened in suspense and emotional height 
by the introduction of the moaning wind, the dashing waves, 
the swishing rain, and the sighing trees. 

But it is largely the story of adventure and the story of 
setting that will require the greatest selection of details for 
bringing out unity of impression most effectively. A story 
of character will not require great attention to setting, only 
as character is affected by environment. And a story of 
idea will demand still less adherence to strict selection of 
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striking and harmonious setting effects for the purpose of 
bringing out the author’s supreme purpose. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that unity of impression 
occupies a very important niche in the realm of story writ- 
ing. Unity of impression very often is the thing that decides 
for or against a story’s acceptance. One story may be a 
splendid model of cleverly devised and constructed plot com- 
plication, yet an editor on reading it may not be particularly 
impressed ; it will not remain fixed in his mind; rather, he 
will promptly forget it and the writer will wonder why his 
story did not get by. Another story, simple in plot and deal- 
ing with commonplace incidents, may be so permeated and 
suffused with the author’s theme, be so impregnated with 
the author’s enthusiastic treatment of his main, underlying 
purpose and idea that the editor instantly will accept it. 

How to Make the Right Impression.—The patient 
author, therefore, will determine well beforehand just what 
impression he desires to create in the reader’s mind. ‘The 
reader gets just what the writer gives, so much and no 
more. As much art and as much feeling as a story contains, 
just that proportion of delight does the reader experience. 
Story writing is an excellent mirror for the reader to look 
into the author’s heart and read there the power of the 
latter’s emotions and the sincerity of his convictions. The 
writer will do well to bear this truth firmly in mind. If 
he has assimilated all the rules of this system, yet his work 
persists in returning, then he has only himself to blame. 
It is only because the charm of his subject has not seized 
him with sufficient power for him to impart strong emotion, 
dynamic play of forces, delicacy of touch, and sincerity of 
tone to his work. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE TITLE OF YOUR STORY 


When to Choose the Title-—With regard to whether 
the title should be chosen before or after the story has been 
written, no absolute rule can be fixed. Some writers find 
they can decide with greater facility upon the best title for 
a script after all the constituents of the plot have been 
grounded firmly in their minds. ‘The theme then shines out 
with greater meaning—luminous, apparent, exact. Or, 
again, the very umiqueness of the situation forming the main 
interest of the story may be so unmistakable in the concrete 
terms which explain it, that the proper title will come 
readily and unbidden to the pen. Still again, the title mav 
sum up in a well-considered phrase the thematic importance 
and pith of the plot, though at the same time the cleverness 
of word arrangement and the significance of the words 
selected should portend a far different treatment of the theme 
than was before attempted. 

Titles Themselves May Suggest Stories.—There even 
are people, places, phrases, and ideas that, in themselves, 
suggest excellent titles, hence it may be said that the title 
itself may often prove the foundation of a story. Consider 
what a multitude of suggestions tumble forth at the mention of 
the title, “The Man Without a Country,” or “The House 
of Offense.” Give either one of these titles to any number 
of persons who never had seen the stories to which they 
pertain, and it would not be exaggeration to say that not 
a single one would interpret the title exactly the same as 
any other. 
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Stories Often Judged by Their Titles—There are 
several reasons why great caution should be exercised in the 
choice of the title. Chief among them is the influence, good 
or bad, the title is bound to have upon the editors. Even 
though the reader never looked at the title of the story he 
intended reading, if only to impress the editor it would be 
well worth the beginner’s time to labor assiduously until he 
had found the exact title to fit his particular production. 
Editors and editorial readers are human just as the rest of 
us. If a manuscript comes before their attention bearing 
a title that brings up no definite mental picture in the mind, 
then they are very apt to cast the story in the pile with 
the rest of the rejected. ‘The editor argues in this manner: 
Surely, if the writer has not enough perspicacity to devise 
a new, catchy title, nine chances out of ten the plot is just 
as uninteresting as the title. And such is the truth of affairs. 
Set before an editor a manuscript that possesses a heading 
guaianteed to make him gasp for breath by reason of its 
novelty and appropriateness—and the manuscript is half 
sold! The editor’s interest has been aroused, his favor has 
been gained, he is predisposed toward the story. 

What the Title Should Be.—The good title possesses 
several essential requisites. It should be short, apt, original, 
specific, compelling. The long title usually tells too much and 
is too cumbersome. The title should be terse, meaty, epigram- 
matic, easily remembered. Perhaps the greatest requirement 
of the title, though, is that it be original. “Take the average 
person who is an extensive reader of the popular magazines. 
What is the story he usually decides to read? Let the be- 
ginner consider his own experience as a reader. Has it not 
been his custom to run a finger down the table of contents 
and choose that story which, by its title, holds promise of 
having the quickest action, the most original and unique 
situation? Most assuredly. After all, the title is merely 
a device to tickle our curiosity. ‘We all are seekers after 
novelty, excitement, sensation, or the intensely emotional; 
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consequently, if any title cleverly intimates that the story for 
which it serves as ambassador has plenty of these heart-grip- 
ping elements in its unfolding, we are very apt to read it. 

The Specific Title.—In addition to originality the correct 
title should be specific, as opposed to general. “The reader 
wishes to have some hint concerning the character of the 
story before he reads it, for few people plunge blindly through 
the contents of a magazine. Surely no one could obtain such 
intimation from a title so general as ‘‘His Reformation.” 
Such a title conveys only one definite idea: that some- 
where, somehow, in the course of the story someone is re- 
formed. The ordinary individual is not greatly desirous of 
reading about reformation in general. Reformations are of a 
thousand different hues and possibilities; they might take 
place in any corner of the globe and be enacted under an 
unlimited diversity of conditions. Such a title, then, is as 
general as life itself. The story with “His Reformation” 
as the title might contain the element of love; in that case 
the title “Love” would apply just as well as the other. In- 
deed, it might apply better, for the reformation could be 
brought about by a man’s love for a good woman. In that 
event it would be the part of the author to express in a 
single short phrase the main pecularity of just how the woman 
helped or inspired the man to reform. The writer is then 
approaching the center of the story’s difference and claim to 
originality, the point wherein lies the story’s distinguishable 
freshness. 

Avoid Names as Titles——The method of taking the 
title from the name of the chief character has long since 
gone out of style. So many novels, but especially those of 
the past century, were studies of the gradual unfolding of 
character that the title could, with some show of reason- 
ableness, be the name of the main character. In retrospect 
_ the title was specific because the character whose name it 
was held the main center of interest throughout the novel. 
The reader had obtained a unified impression of one main 
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character, predominant above all others; so the title seem- 
ingly was applicable. It lacked, however, any power of 
capturing the prospective reader’s interest, and, in these days, 
when so many thousands of short stories are being published, 
there naturally must exist among authors quite strenuous 
effort to outdo all others in the freshness of their titles. Con- 
sequently, while they were prevalent in the past, the writer 
of short stories will do well to avoid such uninteresting titles 
as: ‘Marjorie Daw,” “Romola,”’ “Tom Jones,” “Ligeia,” 
“Schlemihl,” “Amos Barton,” and so on. : 

The Adjective-Name Title—Akin to the title giving 
the name of the chief personage is the title in which the 
hero’s or heroine’s name is coupled with some descriptive 
term, intimating the exact situation in which the hero_be- 
comes involved—some peculiarity which singles him out for 
especial attention, the place where the main events of the 
plot occur, and so on. Examples of the adjective-name title 
are, “Black Silas’ and “Patient Griselda.” Of the titles 
having the chief character’s name coupled with the main 
situation of the story are: “Peter Rugg, The Missing 
Man,” “The Shyness of Shorty,” ‘The Americanization of 
Roll-Down Joe,” ‘The Madness of Philip” and “The 
Ordination of John Fairmeadow.” 

Titles Based on Locations.—In many stories, chiefly 
those of setting, the titles are chosen from certain places, or 
their peculiarities, in which the action occurs.. Of such, are: 
“The House on the Beach,” “The Mystery of Witchface 
Mountain,” “The House of a Thousand Candles,” “Up the 
Coolly,” and ““The Great Stone Face.” 

Titles That Name an Object.—Especially effective are 
those titles that are the names of concrete objects contained 
in the stories, objects that take an all-important part in the 
working out of the complication. The more common this 
concrete object is, the more familiar people are with its na- 
ture, the more likely are they to remember the story it heads, 
for the reason that the story and the concrete object, imaged 
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firmly on the mind, remain irrevocably associated. Examples 
of such titles are: ‘The Monkey’s Paw,” “The Mask,” 
“The Scarlet Letter,’ “The Piece of String,’ “The Black 
Cat,” “The Turquoise Cup,” “An Extra Blanket,” and 
“The Black Pearl.” 

Titles Based on Themes.—Lastly in this category of 
titles come those based upon an idea preferably the theme 
of the story. Examples of such are: “Where Love Is, There 
God Is Also,” “The Lost Word,” ‘The Other Wise Man,” 
“The Man Without a Country,” “The Call of the Wild,” 
and “The Law of His Nature.” 

The Enigmatical Title-——We will treat here very briefly 
the enigmatical title—the title which is so very puzzling, 
yet withal so very inviting—which seems contradictory of its 
very self, as “The Living Dead Man,” yet suggesting a very 
engaging story. ‘The enigmatical title is excellent in the 
hands of the expert; but, if the amateur dallies with it, his 
titles are more likely to be meaningless. ‘This sort of title 
must be written with several aims in view: it must conceal 
effectively the story’s main peculiarity, it must be very in- 
teresting, and must meet all the other requirements of the 
title with regard to length, etc. Examples of such titles are: 
“They,” “The Man Who Was,” “The Suicide Club,” “Pigs 
Is Pigs,” and “After He Was Dead.” 

Title’s Relation to the Story’s Tone.—He will be a 
wise author, too, who proportions his title to the kind and 
amount of interest in his story. Consider how disappointed 
and outraged a reader would be if drawn to read a quiet 
little character sketch, or a story of setting, by reason of a very 
inviting, almost sensational, title, which would have been 
an excellent caption for a blood and thunder tale but very 
much out of place as title for a character story. The 
writer’s title, then, should arouse no more pleasurable antic- 
ipation than the author comfortably can satisfy through the 
telling of his story. 

As an exercise in choosing interesting and appropriate 
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titles, the reader should reflect on the aptness of the title 
after he has read a story. Let him study the theme, then 
ask himself what he would have named the story. In writ- 
ing his stories, too, the beginner should choose not one title 
merely, but many of them; then he may choose the best, 
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The Detective Story—Many of my readers will be 
especially fitted to write detective stories, stories involving 
the untying of a knot that seemingly has worked itself into 
a dizzy jumble of strands leading nowhere and incapable of 
any sensible solution. For their benefit I am appending an 
analysis of the detective story. 

Working from Puzzle to Solution.—As the reader doubt- 
less will recall by casting his mind back over any detective stories 
he has read, this type of story follows the principle of ratio- 
cination, or the deductive method, that procedure of reasoning 
which considers certain truths or hypotheses at hand and 
from them forms an opinion, or solves some puzzling situa- 
tion. ‘Therefore, the usual detective story starts off with a 
deep puzzle. A man has been murdered, a young girl has 
disappeared, the family jewels have dissolved, seemingly into 
mid-air, important diplomatic papers have been spirited away. 
The complication to be solved is set forth in the first few 
paragraphs. The remainder of the story concerns itself 
solely with the method of finding out why, who, and where 
—it consists of resolving the complication to a sensible con- 
clusion. 

The Degree of Mystery.—The more unusual the theft, 
the more bizarre the disappearance, the more meaningless the 
murder, the greater is the reader’s eagerness to follow the mode 
of procedure by which the mystery is explained. Suppose 
a man is found murdered in his apartment. It is known 
that he had not an enemy in the world. We will assume 
he possesses no great amount of wealth or abilities which 
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might make him a source of envy to any individual, and 
that he has always been disposed to sacrifice himself for the 
comfort of others. The problem is: who killed the man 
and why? ‘There are absolutely no tangible reasons, no 
visible signs of a struggle, no slightest clue to work upon— 
the most imaginative fail to conjecture a plausible reason 
why this particular man should have been struck down. 

When the crime consummated has no plausible motive 
to actuate it, then the reader’s curiosity is very apt to be 
piqued to an extreme degree. The greater the mystery to 
be solved, the greater will be the reader’s fervor in following 
the method of the individual who attempts to find the solution. 

Maintaining the Suspense.—The author, however, 
must not commit the mistake of starting off with a very prom- 
ising mystery to be solved and then allow the detective to 
triumph by any ordinary or unheroic means. The pleasure 
that the reader derives from the detective story rests largely 
in the. enthralling adventures, chases and clashes the detective 
falls into, the setbacks, seemingly insurmountable, that he 
comes face to face with, and the very ingenious methods he 
resorts to for a solution of the problem. 

In some detective stories the conclusion has not been reached 
even after the criminal is apprehended, for not yet do we 
know all the details of his capture and the brilliant maneuver 
of the detective in trapping his victim is not clearly revealed 
to us. Hence, the detective must tell, usually in his own 
words, as a conversation to a friend or accomplice, the manner 
in which he finally seized the criminal. Other stories of the 
detective variety are concluded immediately upon the con- 
fession or capture of the criminal or criminals, for the method 
by which the hero solved the mystery is explained step by 
step just as it occurred. 

Giving the Reader a Hint.—It will be wise, occasion- 
ally, to allow the reader to get a look ahead into the story 
so that he will realize faintly just what is coming before 
the author allows the detective himself to know. ‘To reveal 
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some coming movement of your plot to a reader in this 
manner is very complimentary to the latter; the reader pats 
himself on the back for being more clever than the detective 
himself. ‘This device is useful because it puts the reader 
in a kindly mood toward the author. You see, the reader 
himself is taking an active, positive part in your story just as 
much as the hero; hence, the former should be allowed the 
liberty, every now and then, of doing a little detective work 
himself and of flattering himself that he is a wee bit wiser 
than the detective. And inasmuch as the individual reads the 
story to derive pleasure from it, why not? 

Varieties of Detective Stories.—It must not be sup- 
posed, though, that all detective or mystery stories have 
criminals ta be run down, or that a man found dead has 
been killed by some human agency. “The detective story 
based upon some accident, upon the scientific, or upon a 
unique move of fate, has been in vogue for some time and 
countless numbers of them, excellently and plausibly presented, 
too, have been published. A man may be killed in a multitude 
of ways, the author must remember. Any agency that will 
deprive a person of breath or of food or other means of 
existence, takes his life. A character might be killed by the 
agency of some gas, generated in some odd manner and 
disappearing almost immediately after the character’s demise. 

Making Your Villain Clever.—All the criminal char- 
acters of the detective story need not be vile, loathesome, 
dirty, atrophied individuals, embodying in their appearance 
the evils which they seem to delight in. The more intel- 
lectual and innocent in appearance the criminal, the greater 
will be the conflict between the two forces involved—one to 
keep the mystery unsolved and to prevent the approach of 
just punishment, the other to ferret out the criminal and 
triumph over the latter’s fabrication of evil. 

Example by Poe.—The author might do well to study 
several representative detective stories, especially those of such 
writers as Conan Doyle, Arthur B. Reeve, Anna Katherine 
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Green, E. Phillips Oppenheim, and Edgar A. Poe. The last 
author named presents the mystery of his story, “The Mystery 
of Marie Roget,” thusly: 


This event occurred about two years after the atrocity 
in the Rue Morgue. Marie was the only daughter of the 
widow Estelle Roget. The father had died during the 
child’s infancy, and from the period of his death, until 
within eighteen months before the assassination which 
forms the subject of our narrative, the mother and 
daughter had dwelt together in the Rue Pavee Saint An- 
drée; Madame there keeping a pension, assisted by Marie. 
Affairs went on thus until the latter had attained her 
twenty-second year, when her great beauty attracted the 
notice of a perfumer, who occupied one of the shops in 
the basement of the Palais Royal, and whose custom lay, 
chiefly, among the desperate adventurers infesting that 
neighborhood. Monsieur Le Blanc was not unaware of 
the advantages to be derived from the attendance of the 
fair Marie in his perfumery; and his liberal proposals 
were accepted eagerly by the girl, although with somewhat 
more of hesitation by Madame. 

The anticipations of the shopkeeper were realized, and 
his rooms soon became notorious through the charms of 
the sprightly girsette. She had been in his employ about 
a year, when her admirers were thrown into confusion by 
her sudden disappearance from the shop. Monsieur Le 
Blanc was unable to account for her absence, and Madame 
Roget was distracted with anxiety and terror. “The public 
papers immediately took up the theme, and the police were 
upon the point of making serious investigations, when, one 
fine morning, after the lapse of a week, Marie, in good 
health, but with a somewhat saddened air, made her re- 
appearance at her usual counter in the perfumery. All in- 
quiry, except that of a private character, was, of course, 
immediately hushed. Monsieur Le Blanc professed total 
ignorance, as before. Marie, with Madame, replied to 
all questions, that the last week had been spent at the 
house of a relation in the country. ‘Thus the affair died 
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away, and was generally forgotten; for the girl, ostensibly 
to relieve herself from the impertinence of curiosity, soon 
bade a final adieu to the perfumer, and sought the shelter 
of her mother’s residence in Rue Pavee Saint Andrée. 

It was about five months after this return home, that 
her friends were alarmed by her sudden disappearance for 
the second time. "Three days elapsed, and nothing was 
heard of her. On the fourth, her corpse was found float- 
ing in the Seine, near the shore which is opposite the Quar- 
tier of the Rue Saint Andrée, and at a point not very far 
dsitant from the secluded neighborhood of the Barriere du 
Roule. 


The Supernatural, or Horror Story.—In constructing 
a story of the supernatural, a device is involved which, if it 
be not taken into account, will leave the author’s “ghost” 
story lusterless. “This device is that of making all the mys- 
tery, the causation of the horror, an “unknown” quantity, a 
thing of Doubt. The reader must not be allowed to catch 
a view of the thing from which springs the horror of the 
story, else all suspense will collapse. Unless the author is 
very clever indeed he will not be able to explain away an 
anachronism of Nature which he might unheedingly allow 
te appear before the eyes of several people. Rather he must 
leave his ghosts, his strange noises, his weird wailing, and 
the gnashing of teeth, to dark, empty chambers, to dank, 
winding cellars and underground chambers, whispering for- 
ests, eerie moors, or to mysterious deserted battlements of 
partly dismantled castles, their proper breeding places. The 
illusion of suspense and horror is broken immediately the 
reader knows just what it is that causes the furori of terrible 
emotion on the part of the characters, and, incidentally, the 
reader himself. ‘The reader may know eventually just what 
the mystery is, but that is the end of the story; after he 
does know, he is no longer interested in that particular story, 
for his curiosity has been fully quenched. 

Some horror stories reach their conclusion without the 
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Unknown being seen or explained. ‘The interest lies wholly 
in the fact that the hero or heroine escaped the loathsome 
influence of the terror, or braved its presence for one ever- 
to-be-remembered hour. ‘The hero may look into the dark 
chamber and his fingers may clutch spasmodically at the thin 
air, his features may blanch slowly and his very blood may 
seem to congeal, yet the true form of the unspeakable, if 
it have any, remains a mystery to the reader. The main 
personage of the story may be so horrified by the spectacle, 
or by the cold hand that touches his face, or the terrifying 
events which happen, that he is unable to tell what caused 
them, even if he knew,-and, by this inability to articulate 
his experiences, will the suspense of the story be maintained. 

The master of the horror story is Poe. By a close scrutiny 
of his mystery stories, the student will learn much of the 
method employed in effectively devising and building up the 
materials of the horror story. 
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Sequence.—Before dealing with the revision of the story, 
I will take up first its actual writing. First of all, the 
efficient and systematic, the sure and careful, author will 
make out an outline of his plot. All important events, even 
of minor value, will be included in their matural order. In 
pursuance of this regular outline form, a series of minor 
crises will show distinctly their relation to each other, how 
crisis three dovetails. neatly into crisis two on one end and 
crisis four on the other. 

Concentration.—The story itself, a matter of from two 
to five thousand words, should be written at two, never more 
than three, sittings. If the author has every detail of his 
story firmly impressed in his mind, and if his outline is in 
good working order, there is no reason why he should not 
write nearly two thousand words at one sitting. The benefit 
to be derived from such a concentration of effort is mamifest. 
An invaluable totality of effect, with a smoothness and logic 
of movement, is attained in this fashion; otherwise, these in- 
dispensable qualities might be lacking. ‘Thus, the author 
might proceed as far as the last crisis leading to the climax, 
then tire out. On returning to his work the following day, 
he might not be able to launch into the spirit of the story, 
especially at the emotional height it had attained just before 
he broke off his writing the day before. In such a case, the 
climax would fall flat, lack point and thrill. 

Thereby follows the suggestion: scribble off the first draft 
of your story with reasonable dispatch. Adhere to your out- 
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of correct writing always before you. Simply write your 
story as the outline unrolls to your pen each succeeding in- 
cident. Tell the story in your own words without a thought 
of style or impression. Become as interested as possible in 
the movements of your characters without becoming wholly 
detached from the balance of the story and its correct pro- 
portions. Do not worry about rules or technicalities. Leave 
them to the polishing process, of which we will now speak. 

Be Sure What Effect You Intend.—After the first 
rough draft of the story has been completed, the story should 
be viewed with regard to unity of impression. ‘This would 
include the injection into the story of the elements treated 
under the chapter heading, “Unity of Impression.” ‘The 
story must be predominantly adventure, character, setting, or 
otherwise, as the case may be. But the totality of effect 
gained must be as clearly distinguishable as the difference 
between Gothic and Moorish architecture. 

Mean What You Say.—After the writer has carefully 
revised his work with regard to unity of impression, the story 
should be very closely scrutinized for all alloys of insincerity 
and lack-luster. The two greatest wrongs the story plot 
can commit are those of being insincere and lacking in sus- 
pense. If the writer’s heart is not in his work, he cannot 
write sincerely ; if he knows or cares little of what he attempts 
to tell others, his words will not ring true. He must, then, 
if his story lacks sincerity of emotion, inject the unadultered 
product and no imitation, for the reader refuses to accept 
substitutes. He must, if at first tempted to write of the 
idiosyncrasies of society folk, though he may know little of 
their real thoughts, motives, and characterizations, resolve to 
deal entirely with more familiar and simpler folk. 

Strengthening Suspense.—As to suspense, the arousing 
of exaggerated anxiety concerning the outcome of certain 
complications can best be brought about by the addition of 
still more opposition. ‘This does not mean that the story 
should be made longer, but simply that the bitter struggle 
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of the hero to attain his goal should be magnified by a greater 
reverse and heart-rending repulse. If it is necessary to add 
other material, rather than lengthen the story, the writer 
should cull out some of the most casual incidents leading up 
to the climax or to the main opposition. By doing this and 
strengthening the opposition or the suspense, he succeeds in 
plunging into the story precipitately. 

Eliminating the Unimportant.—The last process of 
revision will include the elimination of all redundancies. 
This culling of the superfluous will apply to all parts of 
the story—to the beginning, description, exposition, dialogue, 
ending, characterization, and so on. ‘There are certain char- 
acters for whom the writer will have especial regard. “The 
writer will be so taken up with their personality that he will 
too greatly stress their part in the story, and what started 
off as a story of action may suddenly shift into one of char- 
acter. “The same applies to setting and to ideas. Some 
writers will fall into the habit of preaching to their readers; 
others will consider certain places in their script as excellent 
points at which to bring out certain opinions. But the writer 
must determine to be severely economical. He must weigh 
each incident carefully, asking himself if the story could proceed 
more swiftly and clearly were it eliminated. If its detach- 
ment from the story leaves no perceivable void in the action, 
then it would have taken from the value of the story to 
have left it as it was. The writer, too, must ruthlessly 
eradicate all phrases to which he leans kindly. He is apt to 
inject them on all occasions; they, by constant repetition, come 
in time to mean nothing. 

The careful consideration of all these elements in the re- 
vision of the manuscript will heighten its value and salability 
by many per cent. 

How to Refreshen Your Imagination.—As has already 
been stated, trains of thought are started in the mind by the 
impression of sights, sounds, smells, and such, acting on the 
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nerve ganglia which convey the records to their particular 
places in the brain. These impressions, when they arrive at 
their destination, excite to. life other impressions close by. 
Thus a train of thoughts is aroused and thus is explained 
the sudden flow of ideas at the smell of a certain flower. 
The brain is a vast maze of associated ideas; the perfume a 
wife used in the days of her courtship, when suddenly en- 
countered at a later day, will bring back pleasant memories 
to a husband. 

So an excellent way ‘to stimulate the imagination is to 
keep the senses ever on the alert—to see all the beautiful 
things that life holds, to listen with intentness to all of Na- 
ture’s murmurings, in her physical, moral, and human aspects. 

The Mental Tonics That Successful Writers Employ. 
—Nearly all writers get their ideas under different circum- 
stances. Balzac arose at midnight and took a long draught of 
the hottest, blackest, and strongest coffee obtainable. ‘‘H. 
G. Wells,” says Tit-Bits, “is one of those fortunate individ- 
uals who brim with ideas. His collection is so great that no 
pen could clothe them with stories in a lifetime. He gets 
his ideas at night, and then brings them down to breakfast in 
the morning, where he dictates them to his secretary.” F. 
Marion Crawford got his ideas on foot. To think out a 
novel, he would often walk forty miles. The imagination 
of Stanley Weyman is warmed and lubricated by the sound 
of rumning water; therefore, he does his writing in a house- 
boat. Robert Hitchens’ thoughts do not begin to flow until 
he has his pen in hand. De Quincy wrote under the influence 
of opium, while Stevenson received a multitude of ideas for 
his stories from the coastline of Scotland. Frankly, how- 
ever, it is very doubtful whether any of this extraneous para- 
phernalia was absolutely necessary to assist these various 
writers in securing suitable ideas. I believe that they liked 
to live under such odd circumstances and to indulge in such 
peculiarities. We all have desires for certain locations, posi- 
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tions, atmospheres, conditions,, and so on. Consequently, if 
we are placed as nearly as possible in an ideal location our 
ideas are bound to work out more harmoniously. 

How to Enlarge Your Creative Ability.—The solution 
is simple, so simple, in fact, that by its very manifestness alone 
will it have failed to occur to the majority of writers. Most 
beginners are determined to have writing the art of the jug- 
gler, of the necromancer. “They rather imagine that success- 
ful authors are born under lucky stars; that their horoscope 
has been read by some astrologer, who advised them to write; 
that a person’s adaptability for writing is divined by a sooth- 
sayer who forsees that some day the would-be author will 
be winning the frenzied plaudits of the world. But the truth 
of the matter is, creative ability is nothing more than the 
process of constant thinking—of continual invention of plots 
—the endless elaboration of themes—the tireless devising of 
attractive situations—the illustration, in a multitude of ways, 
of elemental emotions. 

It is sufficient proof of this statement when one considers 
that people who have written for some time never have the 
slightest difficulty in securing ideas. They have become so 
accustomed to habits of observation, their imaginations have 
been so developed, their powers of exhibiting themes so en- 
larged, that plot-building is an unconscious process. Do not 
the fingers, in certain trades, become so nimble and skilled 
that they can perform seeming miracles? But the brain it- 
self is capable of being developed to a thousand-fold more 
nimble state than the fingers. Every plot you devise makes 
the next one easier, and also suggests another. And, as you 
construct plot after plot, you find that plot-building is the 
easiest part of writing. Never was more apt observation 
made than, ‘“‘Practice makes perfect.” 


Part II 


THE ELINOR GLYN SYSTEM OF PHOTOPLAY, 
WRITING 


CuHapter I 


THE PHOTOPLAY DEFINED AND 
EXPLAINED 


A Simple Definition of the Photoplay.—Numerous 
attempts have been made to define the photoplay. Most of the 
definitions have been unsatisfactory, however, because ambig- 
uous. The simplest definition possible is: a story told in 
picture action instead of words. ‘That is, a photoplay is a 
story told almost entirely in pantomine by actors, whose 
thoughts and motives are brought out by their actions. As 
a rule, it is necessary to assist the actor with some worded de- 
scription thrown on the screen. This combination of action 
with a few words is a photoplay. 

All moving picture subjects are not photoplays. In many 
instances, moving pictures consist of a series of scenes exhibited 
for education or information. Witness the Burton Holmes 
‘Fravelogues or the Pathé Weekly. Here there is no story 
to be told. ‘Therefore, there is no photoplay, for the photo- 
play is the modern way of telling a story. 

The average magazine story often consists largely of de- 
scription and conversation. Some of the best passages are 
almost entirely word-pictures without action. ‘This is not 
photoplay material. The photoplay must be all action, be- 
cause it appeals to the eye alone. We might define the photo- 
play, then, as a story of the eye. 

But it is best for the beginner to consider the photoplay as 
a story told in action instead of words. And this little word 
action should be kept constantly in mind; it plays an important 
part in photoplay writing. 
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Why There Must Be Action in a Photoplay.—In stage 
stories we see a character enter the scene and say: “It took 
me all of two hours to get here from my office. The streets 
were so crowded it was almost impossible to move. I had 
a terrible time.” ‘Then he relates his experience. This all 
happens in one scene on the stage. But, in a photoplay, 
several scenes would be used to picture the same thing. We 
would see the character leave his office, see him go down the 
street, follow him through it all, including even his arrival 
at the club. But, on his arrival there, he would not relate 
his past experience, as in the play, but would proceed to carry 
out some new action. 

So it becomes plain that the one big requirement of the 
photoplay is action. In fact, the whole plot is told almost 
entirely in action. Occasionally, a little explanation—a few 
brief sentences, a telegram, a photograph—is thrown on the 
screen to clarify some phase of the story not made clear by 
action alone; but, in the main, action tells all. 

Let the reader think of the photoplay as a pictured story 
in which action, gestures, facial expression, and elements of 
character replace the dialogue and description of word stories. 
The person who sees a photoplay must find it a simple matter 
to identify all characters, to know what type of people they 
are, just what they aim to accomplish, and whether they win 
or lose. He must thoroughly understand the plot entirely 
from what he sees the characters do, with very little explana- 
tory matter. In fact, it might almost be said that a perfect 
photoplay should consist entirely of action; for, in perfect 
pantomine, words are not needed. Often, however, the 
printed matter thrown on the screen serves to heighten the 
artistic finish of the play; therefore, even though it be pos- 
sible, it is not altogether desirable to omit all explanatory 
matter. 

The important thing for the new writer to remember is 
that, in photoplay writing, he must depend entirely upon his 
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ability to make his characters act. Dialogue and description 
are the story-writer’s tools. The photoplaywright must work 
with action. 

In the photoplay, we have the nearest approach to the 
perfect-entertainment—that in which the individual is under 
no mental labor, not having to gain the thoughts of the author 
through words. On the contrary, the photoplay’s entire plot 
smoothly unfolds itself as if by magic before the spectator 
in the form of a continuous, easily-understood story, at times 
given added attraction, variety, and\strength through the 
written word. In story writing, the constant aim of the 
author is to bring up images in the mind of the reader. 
All of the author’s words must be arranged in such a clever 
manner that the reader becomes unaware of them and imagines 
that he is the actual actor in, or sole spectator of, the gripping 
events depicted. In the photoplay, the author does not en- 
counter this difficulty. 

As previously stated, many stories are not suitable for 
photoplays. ‘This is because they consist so largely of the 
abstract, of description, of word-pictures. ‘They lack action, 
and action is the stuff photoplays are made of. Photoplay 
characters cannot dream of the past or of the future. They 
cannot be philosophers or witty conversationalists. “They must 
act. [hey must do things. They must keep moving without 
an idle moment. 


CuHapter II 


DICTIONARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES 
USED IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


Before proceeding with a study of the component parts of 
a photoplay, it is desirable that the beginner get a complete 
understanding of the meaning of the technical terms used in 
photoplay writing and in the studio. Below is a complete 
list of all technical words and phrases now in use. It is impor- 
tant to note that these terms are defined in relation to the 
photoplay, not according to their accepted meaning; there- 
fore, im many instances, the definitions differ from the common 
usage of the terms. The meaning given is that prevalent in 
studios. 

x * x * 

ACTION—The doings of the various characters, by which 
the plot is unfolded and the story told. 

ADAPTATION—A photoplay taken from published fact 
or fiction. 

ANGLE-SHOT—A view of a scene taken from a dif- 
ferent angle. 

ART DIRECTOR—A studio member who sees that art 
objects in a “set” are correctly handled. 

ATMOSPHERE—Differently interpreted; usually mean- 
ing the local color surrounding a scene or play. 

AUXILIARY CHARACTER—A minor character. 

BUNCH LIGHTS—Clusters of incandescents used in 
photographing scenes. 

BUSINESS—Author’s instructions for a certain piece of 
acting. 
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BUST—Obsolete for close-up. 

“CAMERA”—Just before the photographing of a scene 
begins, the Director calls ‘“Camera,” and the cameraman im- 
mediately gets everything ready for the beginning of the 
scene action, which opens when the director says “Shoot.” 

CAMERA EYE—Power of visualization. 

‘CCAPTION—Obsolete for sub-title. 

CAST—Abbreviation of Cast of Charatcers. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS—List of characters appearing 
in a play. 

CHARACTER—One of the fictitious persons in a photo- 
play. 

CINEMATOGRAPHER—The cameraman, who operates 
the motion picture camera. 

CLIMAX—The highest point of interest and suspense, 
from which all action descends; the untying of the “major 
knot’’; the supreme crisis of a play. 

CLOSE-UP—Scene photographed with the camera close 
to the action. 

CONFLICT—Antagonism of characters ; conflict is the 
indispensable element of plot. 

CONTINUITY—The succession of scenes, sub-titles, and 
inserts, exactly as they are to be directed, acted, and photo- 
graphed. 

CONTINUOUS ACTION—A scene in a single location 
acted by one set of characters; or action followed without 
interruption in a series of locations. 

COOPER-HEWITTS—The mercury-vapor lamps used 
overhead in studios for interior scenes or night work. ‘They 
give off a ghastly blue light making the face look swollen and 
purple in places. 

(CRANK—Meaning to photograph. See ‘‘Camera.” 

CRANKING—Photographing. 

CRANK-SPEED—Speed at which the picture is to be 
photographed. 
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CRISIS—A critical moment in the development of a plot; 
a minor climax. 

CUT-BACK—To return to a previous scene after introduc- 
ing other scenes. 

CUT SCENE—A scene shortened after being viewed in 
the projection room. Also instruction to stop camera. 

DENOUEMENT—That portion of a plot following the 
major climax; the ending; the explication. 

DESCRIPTIVE TITLE—A sub-title explaining anything 
not shown in the plot. 

DIRECTOR—One who oversees the production of a 
photoplay. 

DIRECTOR OF LOCATION—One who finds suitable 
places throughout the country to be used as settings for plays. 

sigur a Manoa a character is “on” when a scene 
begins. 

DISSOLVE—To blend one scene into another. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURE—A positive picture made from 
two overlapped negatives. 

DREAM PICTURE—An improbable play, finally ex- 
plained by saying that it was all a dream. 

ENTER—Entrance into a scene. 

EPISODE—One section of a serial play. 

ESTABLISH—To make clear the relation of one char- 
acter. to the others; or to register, in a broad sense, as 
“establish” innocence, anger, or jealousy. 

EXHIBITOR—One who operates a motion picture 
theater. 

EXIT, EXEUNT—Former, one character passing out of 
a scene; latter, two or more characters doing the same thing. 

EXPLANATORY ‘TITLE—Sub-title clearing up a 
vague part of the plot. 

EXTERIOR—Out-of-door setting. 

EXTRAS—Actors or actresses engaged by the Bs to play 
minor parts. 
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FACTION—A set of characters working together for a 
common purpose. 

FADE—Used in compound form; Fade-in and Fade-out; 
former, gradual appearance of a scene; latter, its gradual dis- 
appearance. 

FAKING—Making the impossible seem possible. — 

FEATURE—An unusual subject generally; sometimes an 
ordinary subject unusually handled. 

FILM—Three meanings: (1) A chemically sensitized 
piece of celluloid used in motion picture photography: (2) 
a photoplay; (3) to turn a scenario into a finished play. 

FILMING—Producing a photoplay. 

FLASH—Showing a scene or part of a scene on the screen 
for a moment. 

FRAME—(1) Each single picture in a photoplay; a series 
of scenes following each other quickly make the pictures seem 
to “move”; (2) part of the camera used to exhibit a photo- 
play. 

FREE-LANCE—A photoplay writer who submits his plays 
when and where he desires; not under contract with any one 
company. 

GESTURE—Registering by action; opposed to facial ex- 
pression. 

INSERT—“Still” matter inserted in a play—not includ- 
ing a sub-title. Examples: letters, telegraphs, newspapers, and 
ithe like. 

INTERIOR—Scene supposed to take place in-doors. 

INTERPOSE—Interrupt orderly procession of events. 

INTRODUCTORY ‘TITLE—Sub-title introducing a 
character. 

IRIS—Diaphragm regulating the aperture of the camera 
lens. 

IRIS-IN—Opening the iris on a scene. IRIS-OUT: 
Closing the iris on a scene. 

LABORATORY —Department of studio, wherein films 
are made into plays for exhibition after being filmed. 
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LEAD—Principal part in a play. 

LEADER—Obsolete for sub-title. 

LIGHTING—Tinting a play to produce various night 
or day effects. : 

LOCATION—Place outside of a studio whereat a scene 
or number of scenes are photographed. 

LOCATION LIST—Itemized statement of locations to be 
used in a particular play. 

LONG-SHOT—A full view of a scene. 

MAIN TITLE—Name of a play. 

MAT—A plate put over a lens when a scene is photo- 
graphed to produce the effect of looking through a key-hole, 
field glasses, and so on. 

MUTIPLE REEL—A photoplay of more than one reel. 

NEGATIVE—The exposed film run through the motion 
picture camera. ‘The “positives” all are made from the one 
negative. 

OFF—The reverse of “On.” 

ON—When a character is “in the picture,” he is “on.” 

PAD—Inserting unnecessary matter in a play. 

PAN OR PANORAMA—Moving the camera from 
side to side or up and down while a scene is being photo- 
graphed. : 

PANTOMINE—Action by movement of the body or 
features to convey certain meanings. 

PHOTO-DRAMATIST—Another term for photoplay- 
wright. 

PHOTOPLAY—A story told in pictured action. 

PICTURE STORY—A photoplay. 

PLOT—A complete idea elaborated into situations accord- 
ing to the rules of plot-building. In a broad sense, plot is 
the scheme, plan, argument or action of a photoplay. 

PORTABLE LIGHTS—A rack of mercury lights which 
can be carried from one point of the studio to another. 

POSITIVE—A film printed from a negative; the finished 
photoplay as used by exhibitors. 
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PRINCIPALS—The major actors or actresses in a photo- 
play. 

PRODUCER—One who causes a manuscript to be turned 
into a photoplay; usually the financial head of a company. 

PROJECTION MACHINE—Machine used by exhibitors 
to exhibit plays on the screen. 

PROPS—Abbreviations of properties; the objects used in 
preparing ‘“‘sets.” 

PROPERTY LIST—Itemized list of properties. 

PUNCH—Action calculated to arouse strong emotions on 
the part of an audience. 

READER—One who assists the scenario editor in looking 
over submitted manuscripts. 

REEL—(1) Metal spool on which film is wound for ex- 
hibition; (2) approximately 1,000 feet of film. 

REGISTER—To portray emotions of anger, hare etc. 
~ RELEASE—A certain date on which a play is surrendered 
for exhibition. 

RELEASE TITLE—The main title finally selected for 
a photoplay, (See working title) 

RELIEF—Inconsequential action following a heavy dram- 
atic scene. 

RETAKE—Photographing an unsatisfactory scene a second 
time. 

RETROSPECT—To revert to a former action. 

SCENARIO—An outline of a photoplay describing in every 
detail the development of the plot exactly as it appears on the 
screen and showing all sub-titles and inserts. 

SCENARIO EDITOR—Head of the scenario staff. 

SCENARIO STAFF—Writers and readers of photoplays 
under employment of a film company. 

SCENE—That portion of a play’s action taken by the 
camera without stopping. A photoplay is made up of a series 
of scenes. : 


SCENE-PLOT—Itemized list of various scenes classified 
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as “interiors” and “exteriors” for the convenience of the di- 
rector. 

SCREEN—The white surface on which films are ex- 
hibited. 

SCRIPT—Abbreviation of manuscript; a complete photo- 
play in typewritten form. 

SEMI CLOSE-UP—A distant close-up or a close long- 
shot; ‘in between” a close-up and a long-shot. 

SERIAL—A photoplay presented in instalments. 

SEQUENCE—A connected series of events. 

SET—Arrangement of furniture, background, and the like, 
for a scene. 

SHOOT—When the Director is ready for the Cameraman 
to begin photographing a scene, he exclaims ‘‘Shoot.” 

SILHOUETTE—Figure or figures outlined. 

SITUATION—A temporary state of affairs at any point 
in the plot. 

SLAPSTICK COMEDY—Comedy of a “rough” nature. 

SLOW-CRANKING—Usually, when a picture is photo- 
graphed, sixteen frames are exposed to action per second. 
Often, however, only eight of twelve frames are photographed 
—called “cranking eight” or “twelve”—in order to make the 
action seem unusually fast when the picture is exhibited. 
This method is often used in comedies. 

SPECTACLE—A photoplay containing a majority of 
gorgeous scenes. “Intolerance” a fine example. 

SPLIT REEL—Approximately 1,000 feet of film contain- 
ing more than one subject; split reels have gone out of vogue. 

SPOKEN TITLE—A sub-title consisting of a quotation 
by a character. 

STAR—A very well-known and popular player. 

STILL—A photograph of a scene or a character in a play 
made with an ordinary camera. ‘“‘Stills’” are used for adver- 
tising purposes. 


STORY—Plot. 
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STRUGGLE—The contention resulting from opposition 
in the plot. 

STUDIO—The place where photoplays are made. 

STUNTS—Extraordinary or hazardous effects, tricks, or 
actions. 

SUB-TITLE—A word, a phrase, or a sentence thrown on 
the screen during the action of a play. 

SUSPENSE—The doubtful state of mind of the audience 
as to the outcome of events. 

SWITCH-BACK—Same as cut-back. 

SYNOPSIS—An abstract or summary of the plot. 

TECHNIQUE—The skillful putting of am idea into proper 
form. 

TECHNICAL DIRECTOR—One who is supposed to see 
that inconsistencies do not appear in the details of a set. A 
Technical Director would not allow electric lights to appear 
in a picture of ’76. 

TELESCOPIC LENS—Lens for long distance photog- 
Yaphy. 

THEME—That which a plot is about. 

THRILLS—Unique action, often spectacular, dangerous, 
or unexpected. 

TIME ELAPSE—A sub-title, or a fade-out, or a com- 
bination of both, indicating the passage of time. 

TINTING—Passing daylight pictures through pale colors 
to give them special effects—night, fire, etc—when shown o 
the screen. : 

TRUCK-BACK—The act of moving the camera back from 
the scene while it is being photographed. ~ 

TRUCK-U P—The reverse of Truck-Back. 

VIGNETTE —A close-up of a face or article. 

VISION—The forming of mental actions not im the im- 
mediate scene. 

VISUALIZATION—Forming mental pictures of how a 


scene will appear on screen. 
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WIDE-ANGLE LENS—Specially wide-constructed lens 
for photographing scenes at short range. 

WORKING SCRIPT—The manuscript used in a studio 
to produce a photoplay. 

WORKING TITLE—The title of a photoplay used in the 
studio while the picture is being filmed. The working title 
may or may not be used as the play’s final title. (See release 
title) 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Ex.— Exit. Disc.—Discover 
Ent.—Enter m. g.— Middleground 
c. u.—Close-up f. g—Foreground 
Bus.—Business b. g—Background 
Ms. or Script—Manuscript Int.—Interior 
Pan.—Panorama Ext.—Exterior 


Props.—Properties 


CuHapter III 


THE COMPONENT PARTS OF A 
PHOTOPLAY 


The Importance of Plot.—In all fiction, plot is one 
of the most important elements. Plot is the story itself. 
Without plot there is no story. But, in the photoplay, plot 
has even greater weight than in the story. This is because 
the photoplay does not permit description or character draw- 
ing, as we know both im stories. / Take plot from a photo- 
play and little remains. There is no action, for you cannot 
have action without cause and effect—without an orderly 
arrangement of incidents and situations reaching a climax— 
and this is the very essence of plot. 

Plot, then, is of paramount importance. But, before you 
can interest an editor in a plot, you must have some way of 
presenting it to him—some clear, comprehensive, understand- 
able form im which to tell your story briefly and attractively. 
To do this in a ‘thorough manner, the complete photoplay 
must be divided into four major parts or divisions. 

The Four Parts of a Photoplay: 1. The Synopsis. 
—The first division is called the synopsis. Here the writer 
outlines, in a comprehensive manner, all of the action in his 
plot. The synopsis is a general view of the story; an ab- 
stract or summary of the action; it tells the story in 
detailed, narrative form, without dialogue or useless de- 
scription. 

In the synopsis your characters are identified and mentioned 
by name, so that the editor knows who they are. But, in 
addition to presenting your characters in the synopsis, you 
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must also arrange them in order of their importance in the 
second major division of the photoplay, called the Cast of 
Characters. 

2. The Cast of Characters.—The cast of characters, or 
cast, as it is usually termed, is a list of all the people who 
appear in your play, together with a few brief words describing 
the main characteristics of the major characters. “The charac- 
ters should be arranged in the order of their importance, the 
main character coming first and the others following in an 
orderly manner. ‘The cast should immediately follow the sy- 
nopsis of your story. This completes the second main division 
of the photoplay script. 

It may be well to note here that the first and second divi- 
sions of the complete photoplay script—synopsis and cast— 
are all the writer sends to the producer when submitting his 
work for sale. 

3. The Scene-Plot.—The third division is the scene- 
plot, which consists of a brief outline of the various scenes, 
or “sets,” used in your script. ‘The scene-plot shows the 
editor or producer exactly how many different scenes are 
needed, how many different interior or exterior settings he 
must use, and how many scenes are to be photographed in 
each setting. The scene-plot is used only in the studio when 
the script is actually being produced. 

4. The Continuity, or Scenario.—The fourth divison of 
complete photoplay script is the continuity, or scenario, as it 
is frequently called. In the continuity, your plot is not told 
in marrative, as it is in the synopsis, but is worked out in 
action. ‘hat is, instead of being told by description, your 
plot is outlined 25 a series of actions, just as it appears on 
the screen, tovzther with all of the necessary reading matter, 
such as, letiers, photographs, newspaper items, quotations, and 
the like. 

In other words, the continuity is a succession of scenes 
exactly as they are worked out by the director, put into action 
by the characters, and photographed by the cameraman, to- 
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gether with all the titles and inserts appearing on the screen. 

Why Only Two of the Four Parts Are Important.— 
So far as the beginner is concerned, he need concern himself 
only with two of the four parts indicated above: synopsis 
and cast. Editors prefer to receive manuscripts merely in 
detailed synopsis form, together with a cast. No continuity 
is wanted. It is desirable, however, for the writer to acquaint 
himself with continuity writing so that he may have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of what is possible in photoplay writ- 
ing. Furthermore, if he masters the art of continuity 
writing he will be equnued to accept a position as staff writer 
in any studio. 

Remember, then, that the manuscript submitted by a “free- 
lance” consists only of two parts: 

I. Synopsis. 
II. Cast of characters. 

And that the complete photoplay script, actually as pro- 
duced in the studio, consists of four parts—two of which 
are written in the studio after the script has been purchased 
from its author: 

I. Synopsis. 

II. Cast of Characters. 
III. Scene-Plot. 
IV. Continuity, or Scenario. 

Important.—We have received hundreds of letters from 
readers of these books wanting to know if they shouldn't sub- 
mit the continuity of their manuscripts when submitting them 
to editors for sale. We cannot emphasize too greatly the 
fact that you should submit only a detailed synopsis of your 
plot and a cast of characters) Do NOT send continuity 
to any editor, and do NOT waste time writing continuity, 
except for practice. 


The Publishers. 


CHAPTER IV; 
THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 


The Function of Plot.—Before the actual writing of the 
four principal parts of the photoplay is taken up, it is desirable 
to get a thorough knowledge of just what constitutes a photo- 
play plot. This is desirable for the reason that the actual 
writing of a photoplay cannot begin until a plot is first 
worked out. Furthermore, plot-building is by far the most 
important phase of photoplay writing. If you cannot build 
plots, you cannot write photoplays. 

A clear way to define and explain the function of plot 
is to say that plot portrays struggle in all of its phases. 
Struggle is the chief factor of plot. One character, or several 
characters for that matter, want something. “They try to 
get it. Someone, or some thing, resists the efforts to obtain 
the thing desired. ‘The delineation of these efforts—some- 
times succeeding, sometimes failing, here changing in plan, 
there surprising the antagonist—is said to be plot. 

Why There Must Be Opposition.—The photoplay plot 
is life pictured on the screen. As every one knows, life is 
made up largely of struggle or conflict. Therefore, plot should 
be a record of struggle. That struggle may be a combat 
between the forces of the individual and nature, as it is in so 
many of Victor Hugo’s novels. Here the hero or heroine 
is fighting against the forces of fate. Or the struggle may 
be between the moral forces of a single character. Thus, in 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” there is a struggle between the 
characteristics of the same individual. In this story, the 
struggle between the good and the bad becomes so powerful 
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that the demon of bad and the angel of good are personified. 
In a recent film adaptation of a religious. novel, the main 
character, a minister, is found struggling against his awaken- 
ing conscience, which tells him to follow in His steps, to 
take up the sword against the evil forces of his conscience— 
a struggle only too long neglected. Again, the struggle may 
be between mere physical forces, as it is in so many of Jack 
London’s and James Oliver Curwood’s stories. Here the 
main character, a beast or a man, struggles against some 
hereditary enemy. In Robinson Crusoe we see man struggling 
against nature—against the sea, for food, for shelter, against 
beast, cold, and hunger. 

The photoplay plot, then, is a record of struggle, a history 
of conflict—man’s struggle with nature, man against man, 
man against society, man against temptations. This is really 
life itself. Every great book or work of the ages deals 
largely with conflict. Even the Bible is a history of struggle 
—the struggle of right against wrong. All life is a conflict 
—never ending. 

Why a Mere Series of Events is Not a Plot.— 
There cannot be plot unless there are complications, which 
must be worked out and fully cleared away before the story 
ends. Many beginners have the idea that a mere series of 
events, closely connected perhaps, but not involving any 
change, or crisis, in the lives of the characters, is plot. Not 
so. A mere chain of events does not make plot. Suppose 
Frank, our hero, joins the Aviation Corps, goes to France, 
works hard, becomes a great bird-man, wins praise, and re- 
turns home. Is this plot? Most assuredly not, although it 
contains excellent plot material. But—let Frank meet an 
old enemy in France! Now we have plot! Complications 
arise, a big crisis may occur—in short, there approaches strug- 
gle, the ultimate solution of which constitutes a real plot. 

Whatever the character of the struggle, there must be con- 
test of some sort; for the photoplay without some clearly 
defined and original conflict—that is, a struggle occasioned 
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by new motives worked out ‘along new lines—is not a photo- 
play at all. It is a play without a plot. When struggle 
ends, a mere uneventful chain of events begins. 

Why Plot is a Simplification of Life——Robert Louis 
Stevenson once advised story-writers in this way: 

“As the root of the whole matter let him bear in mind 
that his novel is not a transcript of life, to be judged by 
its exactitude; but a simplification of some side or point of 
life, to stand or fall by its significant simplicity. For al- 
though, in great men, working upon great motives, what we 
observe and admire is often their complexity, yet under- 
neath appearances the truth remains unchanged: that simpli- 
fication was their method, and that simplicity is their ex- 
cellence.” 

This applies equally well to the photoplaywright. The 
real method of every art is simplification. It should be the 
duty of every photoplaywright to simplify life. He first should 
select his essentials from the great kaleidoscope of life, then 
arrange them in an exact, detailed manner. In evolving a 
plot, the photoplaywright should select only those events hav- 
ing a close relation to every other, and arrange them in a 
certain pattern according to cause and effect. 

The Importance of Unity and Motive.—Every good 
photoplay is a unit. Unity is a prime structural necessity in 
the photoplay as it is in any work of art. And the only way 
unity can be secured is by forming a definite idea of just 
what is to be accomplished and the determined focusing of at- 
tention on its accomplishment. You should exclude from your 
thoughts all things not pertaining directly or indirectly to the 
end you have in view. : 

Since it is the aim of the photoplaywright to portray a series 
of events closely related to each other, it is easily seen that 
he cannot do this unless all extraneous matter is eliminated. 
For this reason, it is wise for the writer to select a motive—a 
good reason for the different things happening in his play. To 
use the words of Stevenson again: “Let him (the writer) 
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choose a motive, whether of character or passion; carefully 
construct his plot so that every incident isan illustration of 
the motive, and each property employed shall bear to it a near 
relation of congruity or contrast;—and allow neither himself 
in the narrative nor any character in the course of the dialogue, 
to utter one sentence that is not part and parcel of the business 
of the story or a discussion of the problem involved. Let him 
not regret if this shortens his book; it will be better so; for to 
add irrelevant matter is not to lengthen but to bury. Let him 
not mind if he loses a thousand qualities, so that he keeps un- 
flaggedly in pursuit of the one he has chosen.” 

Stevenson had story writing in mind when he penned the 
above; his words apply equally well, however, to the photoplay 
writer. In every photoplay there must be a good reason for 
every act. Any situation without an underlying motive is 
valueless. Writers often overlook this. ‘They frequently al- 
low their characters to meet in various places and under cer- 
tain desired conditions without showing any good reason why 
they should be there. In other words, many events in their 
plays just “happen” for the author’s convenience in developing 
his plot. 

For example: ‘Iwo characters plot in secret conversation. 
A third character, while passing, overhears their plans. This 
would work out all right providing there was a reason why 
that third character happened along when he did—providing 
there was a motive back of it all. Without the motive, the 
whole business becomes mere absurdity. 

- So no one of your characters should perform any important 
act unless there is a motive back of it. Of course, it is much 
easier to let characters ‘do things” without motive; but plots 
developed in such a lazy manner seem too artificial. And the 
minute you adopt this easy-going style of writing, you cease 
to interest—you even become offensive to ordinary intelligence. 
To be convincing and satisfying, your entire story must be 
dominated by a powerful motive. If there is a motive, cause 
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and effect will take care of itself; without motive, your char- 
acters will lose themselves in a maze of absurdity. 

Why Structures Are Important.—But no matter in what 
manner you work you will find that most good manuscripts 
are completed before they are written; they are completely 
worked out in the author’s mind before he sets them down on 
paper. This explains why, when viewing a good photoplay, 
we always feel as though the author is taking us to a definite 
place, that we are ‘‘getting somewhere.” Of course, it is im- 
possible for us to foresee the ending, still we know in our heart 
all the while that the author has carefully planned just what 
the ending will be. This convietion produces deep interest 
on the part of the audience. 

‘Why are photoplays so popular? Find your answer by 
looking at life itself. ‘What is life? Not a great deal more 
than a jumble of events leading “every which way.” Life 
is usually a mix-up. It lacks a neat pattern. It does nof 
proceed in an orderly, processional manner. ‘The average per 
son thinks that some wizard, or God, alone can understand the 
future. In seeing a good photoplay, however, the average 
individual is always satisfied that the author knows what is go: 
ing to happen next, that he knows what to-morrow will bring 
forth, that’ he thoroughly understands the direction in which 
everything is progressing; he seems to know all. Hence, he 
makes life interesting because he makes it orderly, systematic 
understandable. He accomplishes this in no small degree by 
his constructive ability. 

The Simplest Form of Plot.—The most elementary plo 
possible would be one in which a series of events proceedec 
without interruption along a single strand of causation. Here 
the first event would be the cause of the second, the seconc 
the cause of the third, and so on to the culmination of the 
series. ‘This simple form of plot is frequently employed ir 
Boccaccio’s “Decameron.” ‘This style of plot certainly i 
logical; but such a style would never do for most photoplay: 
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because it is too childish. In fact, such a plot would not, in a 
large sense, be a real interpretation of life—and the portrayal 
of real life is the aim of the photoplay. It would not por- 
tray life because it would not show the definite shifts from 
one event to another It would fail to exhibit the complica- 
tions of real life. In other words, a simple plot like this is 
too straightforward to be interesting. It ‘is too regular. It 
lacks suspense. 

An Easy Way to Create Interest and Suspense.—The 
easiest way to make your plot interesting and more interpre- 
tative of real life is to introduce negative elements—to usher 
in events tending to retard progress and make it difficult for 
the characters to accomplish their desired aims. In doing this, 
you not only create suspense and make your plot more inter- 
esting, but you also emphasize the ultimate victory. “These 
negative and hindering elements are not extraneous; they hin- 
der the progress of events, but they also help matters along 
through their failure to stop them. 

The events in a well-constructed plot may, consequently, 
be roughly divided into two classes: direct, or positive; in- 
direct, or negative. By a direct event is meant one helping 
the progress of the plot toward the climax. By an indirect 
event is meant one tending to arrest progress. 

Life is made up of conflict and victory. So by introduc- 
ing elements tending to retard temporarily the progress of 
your plot, you portray life as it actually is. 

Half the charm of a good photoplay lies in not knowing 
what is going to happen next. If the people of an audience 
know how your play is going to end, they are no longer inter- 
ested. This state of suspense—uncertainty, anxiety, or ex- 
pectation—should be kept in mind all the while you are devel- 
oping your plot. Introduce unexpected “twists,” little sur- 
prises, minor climaxes, so that the audience will be kept in a 
constant state of uncertainty. 

In your desire to create suspense, do not introduce into the 
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first part of your plot events likely to mislead the audience 
into thinking that they have bearing on the ultimate climax, 
when they have absolutely no relation to it. On the contrary, 
the little events all through your play should indicate, in a 
vague way, how it might end; but, as previously stated, you 
must not let the audience “see through” your story. ‘There 
is a vast difference between being prepared for an event and 
anticipating it. 

Always remember that suspense is an indispensable element 
in photoplay writing. If you use it properly, you will find it 
a most valuable asset in writing salable manuscripts. 

How to Complicate a Plot.—The simplest form of plot 
is the weaving together of two separate series of events. ‘The 
simplest way to weave a series together is to join them in a 
common culmination—even though they be widely separated 
at their beginnings. ‘This common culmination, or climax, 
might aptly be termed the major knot. 

For example, consider “Silas Marner.” Here the culmin- 
ating event is the redemption of Silas from his aloofness from 
life. ‘This is accomplished by the influence of a child; it is 
led up to by two separate series of events. One series begins 
with an injustice done Silas when a youth; the other series 
begins with the secret marriage of Godfrey Cass. The begin- 
ning of each series has no connection with the other; but, in 
spite of all, each approaches nearer and nearer until they unite 
and form a climax, or major knot. 

The above is not an elaborate plot—it contains only two 
strands, or lines of causation, while it is possible and permis- 
sible for the author to approach his culmination through three 
or more separate strands. Witness Sydney Carton’s death in 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” This is the culmination of several 
strands of causation. The author may complicate matters 
still further by tying the various strands at points other than 
the culmination. Watch Spakespeare. In “The Merchant 
of Venice,” the culmination, climax, or major knot, takes place 
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in the trial scene, wherein Shylock is outwitted by Portia. 
The strands are also tied together loosely in the play’s very 
beginning when Antonio borrows from Shylock. 

Also, an event in the main series may become the cul- 
mination of, a minor series, thus forming a sub-plot. Refer- 
ring to “The Merchant of Venice” again: ‘The elopement 
of Jessica and Lorenzo—a sub-plot—culminates in a scene 
occurring midway between the beginning of the main strand 
(this begins with the signing of the bond) and the grand cli- 
max—the defeat of Shylock. 

All About the Major Knot.—No matter how complex 
your plot may be, it is bound to reach a point where one big 
event stands as the climax of all events. ‘This is the major 
knot tying all strands together. In most plots, the photoplay 
aims to show the reader how this major knot came into being 
—how it was tied. This is not enough, however, to satisfy 
the public completely. ‘They must know how events readjust 
themselves; how the major knot becomes untied. ‘Therefore, 
the major knot, or the point of greatest complication, must 
not come at the end of your play. Instead, it should appear 
about three quarters of the way through your story. Conse- 
quently, the first three quarters of your play should show what 
leads up to the major knot, and the last quarter should disclose 
how events adjust themselves. ‘Therefore, a plot consists of 
certain conditions leading up to a complication, which, in turn, 
is followed by an explication—a tying followed by an untying. 

The Three Elements of Plot.—Aristotle said that each 
plot must have ‘“‘a beginning, a middle, and an end.” He did 
not mean that each plot may be cut into three equal parts. 
What he termed the “‘middle” is likely to appear very near 
the end of the average photoplay. It is not likely to be in the 
center. But everything that follows is, and was considered 
by Aristotle, the “end,” and everything that precedes, the 
“beginning.” 

The elements of plot are three in number, then: the com- 
plication, or beginning; the climax, major knot, or “middle”; 
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and the explication, “end,” or final untying of the major 
knot. 

1. The Complication, or Beginning.—When photoplay 
writing was young, editors were content to feature material 
with a big climax or an inspiring ending, and were satisfied to 
allow the author to lead up to this climax in a more or less 
slow, uninteresting manner. This is not possible to-day. 
Now the author is expected to “start something” at the very 
opening of his production. ‘The interest of the spectator must 
be captured at the very outset; hence, the action of the play 
should not begin with a slow, casual introduction of the char- 
acters; should not picture a multitude of commonplace and 
ordinary incidents leading up to the climax. You must begin 
your play immediately with action. Certainly a stirring 
climax is worthy of an interesting introduction. 

Begin your play. in a natural manner. Do not make the 
condition of events at the opening seem artificial. Don’t take 
things for granted. You must not grab your characters out 
of the air and say such-and-such conditions exist. Tell why 
and how those conditions came about. 

Make your beginning interesting. Many otherwise good 
productions are ruined because their opening is so tiresome 
and uninteresting that, by the time the spectator reaches a 
worth-while portion of the plot he is asleep, disgusted—and in 
no condition to judge fairly the merit of the balance of the play 
—or has left the theater. The best way to make your beginning 
interesting is to eliminate all extraneous matter and promptly 
“get down to business.” 

The beginning of a play should be fresh, mew, different. 
Make the first scene tell something of the story; make all 
of your explanation in action. 

Start ‘your play v-i-v-i-d-l-y—the word needs emphasis. 
Let everything be bright, intense, active, gripping—possessive 
of all the qualities of vigorous life. Make your opening of 
vital concern to the audience. 

2. The Climax, or Major Knot.—While writing your 
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play, carefully watch the climax itself, for it is the final 
climax to which we are constantly advancing. And it is 
the climax for which the audience should be breathlessly 
waiting. Situation follows situation, suspense constantly 
grows, events become more and more involved until the solu- 
tion seems impossible—misfortune seems bound to engulf our 
players. Then light appears. The “big scene” takes place; 
the climax is reached. Our curiosity is gratified. 

But wait! The characters can’t be left “in the air.’”” 
True, the knot has been cut, but we are not satisfied. Does 
the hero marry the girl? Are those estranged lovers united? 
Is the schemer punished? ‘This must be made clear, or the 
audience will leave the theater and say, “It was a good play, 
but had a peculiar ending.” ‘There is where Aristotle’s 
“end” fits in nicely. 

3. The Explication, or End.—The third element of plot 
is the untying of the major knot. Usually the play ends in 
short order after the climax. The characters quickly adjust 
all of their affairs and bid the audience a hasty “good-by.” 
In one of O. Henry’s stories, however, the value of the work 
rests in the explication. The story opens with a young 
married couple sitting in their home. Love is everywhere. 
The bride voices a wish, a fervent desire. It is early spring 
but she wants a peach. So the husband starts out to find 
one. He sees a lot of oranges everywhere, but peaches are 
mighty scarce. In fact, they are nowhere to be found. Still 
he has hope. He knows of a certain gambling establishment, 
wherein the proprietor makes a hobby of serving to his pa- 
trons all the delicacies the world affords. So the hero organizes 
a raid on the place, breaks in, and quickly makes for the 
culinary department. With great joy he grasps one lone 
peach. His is the pride of an Alexander as he places the 
coveted fruit in the hands of his beloved wife. What’s that 
the bride says? “I don’t know but what I would just as 
soon have had an orange.” 

In writing the ending to your plot, try, without being 
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grotesque, to break away from the commonplace. Conclude 
your plot in as unexpected a manner as possible. 

Why the Ending Must Satisfy.—It is hardly necessary 
to say that the photoplaywright must interest his audience. 
He has another duty, however; he must satisfy them. ‘This 
the explication does. It is a fine thing to write a gripping 
plot, making it intensely interesting up to the ending; but, 
in that last scene, you must untangle the knot you have tied, 
you must satisfy the audience, you must make them feel that 
everything has ended in a pleasant, gratifying manner. You 
don’t want them to go away displeased. 

It is not only important that you explain what happens to 
the characters, but also that you show why things happen as 
they do. The average person knows there must be a reason 
for everything. He will give your play a fair chance. He 
will sit patiently through your plot even if it is rather dull, 
and, in the end, be satisfied if you only show him before you 
are through that there is a reason for all that has gone be- 
fore. 

If your story contains any kind of a mystery, do not allow 
the audience to guess the solution. ‘Their interest depends on 
suspense and doubt; but a natural ending is necessary. Every- 
thing must be made clear and satisfying. Many otherwise 
excellent manuscripts have been rejected simply because they end- 
ed in an unsatisfactory manner. ‘The plot may begin in a very 
pleasing way; the complications and situations may be truly 
interesting and entertaining; but, somehow, the story fails at 
the end. In other words, the explication is not satisfying. 

You will realize how important the explication of a manu- 
script is when you know that the public demands a happy 
ending. No matter how artistic it may seem to end your 
work tragically, I advise you not to do it. The public wants 
real life as it actually is, except in this one particular. Even 
though the happy ending is somewhat inconsistent, it still is 
demanded; and if you hope to sell your work you had better 
confine yourself to the happy ending. 
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Where to Begin a Photoplay.—After you have gathered 
together all the material you intend to use in your plot, you 
then must decide where to begin. Here you enjoy the utmost 
liberty; you are guided only by your own desires and inclina- 
tions. You may start at the actual beginning of your plot; 
or you may follow the plan often used by Horace, of beginning 
in the middle and working backward toward the beginning. 
For it is plain that, as long as the photoplaywright presents 
the events of his plot in logical sequence, it is not absolutely 
necessary to introduce them in chronological order. A photo- 
play may be told backward as well as forward. ‘This is the 
device, necessarily used im detective and mystery stories. 
Here, the writer begins with a major knot and works back- 
ward—unraveling as he goes—though his events still follow 
in logical sequence. : 

In some plays, the writer opens with the main character 
well advanced in years; then the action reverts to former 
years by way of explanation. In fact, retrogression in time 
is often absolutely necessary. It is better, however, for the 
new writer to make the events of his plot follow each other 
not only in logical sequence but also in chronological suc- 
“ cession. 

Tying and Untying Knots.—The complication and the 
major climax of a plot usually are far more interesting than, 
the ending. ‘That is, the causes leading up to an important 
event in a person’s life, and the event itself, are more en- 
tertaining than the readjustment. ‘This is the reason why 
the culmination of a photoplay should be placed well toward 
the end. Often, however, the knot in a play is cut at the 
very end—producing a great surprise often—but there really: 
is no dried-and-cut reason why the climax should come far 
toward the end, because frequently the adjustment following 
the main complication is very entertaining. In fact in many 
stories, the main complication arises at the beginning and the 
photoplay itself deals with an elaborate explication. Thus 
it is in detective stories. Here a knot is tied with Gordian 
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intricacy at the very beginning; ‘the play itself exploits the 
prowess of the detective in untying the knot. 

How to Find Plots-—Some beginners have an idea that 
all the available plot material has been used. They are 
very wrong in this. Look at O. Henry. His stories will 
live forever. He will always touch a responsive chord in 
the hearts and minds of fiction lovers everywhere. ‘Why? 
Simply because he saw interesting stories everywhere, good 
ideas in everything. Suppose he had said to himself: “It’s 
useless for me to try to write. The plots have all been used 
up. There is nothing new I can say. Shakespeare said 
all.” | Had he done this the world would have lost scores 
of the best short stories ever written. ‘True, practically every 
subject has been written about; thousands of plays have been 
produced; but thousands more will come to life upon the 
screen after present-day writers have unraveled their life’s 
plot and have passed “out of the picture.” Decades from 
now, authors will be turning out play after play in ever- 
increasing numbers; and, even though the basic themes of 
their work are, in a sense, old, they will be treated in a new 
way, so that they will seem new and fresh to the average 
playgoer. Life itself is world-old, yet all of us live life dif- 
ferently, no two-alike. 

There are stories everywhere. The world is full of plots. 
_ Life is so burdened with plot material that the really earnest 
writer should be more concerned in deciding what he shall 
use than where he shall find it. No matter where or in what 
circumstances you live, there are innumerable plots all about 
you waiting to be utilized. All of your friends are living 
plots; your neighbors also; your family even. ‘There is a 
story in every street, ’round every corner, in every city, in 
every country. Find them! Don’t dream of things or con- 
ditions about which you are unfamiliar. Instead, look around 
in your every-day life for material. You will find plenty of 
things to write about. 

There is no limit to the places from which you can gather 
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ideas; no limit except that prescribed by your own observation 
and your own knowledge of life. Study. humanity; watch 
people; be observant. “The lives of people will furnish you 
with ideas—and surely there are enough different types of 
people to supply millions of plots. No two people are just 
alike; they can’t be; their circumstances and the things going 
to make up their lives are varied. So that most of their 
struggles, their joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears, form 
a wonderful field for you to work on. Every passing minute 
has its story, every breath of life its plot. You can find 
them if you will. 

Look at the world sympathetically. Study people, actions, 
motives. You will be surprised at the great wealth of ma- 
terial that will quickly unfold before you. 

Why You Must Have a Definite Objective.—Unity 
in the photoplay is just as essential as it is in the novel; and 
the only way in which a writer may obtain unity is to main- 
tain a definite objective point, to keep constantly in mind the 
culmination of his series of events, and not utilize any incidents 
or situations not helping to bring the action to a climax. In 
other words, a writer must have the end of his story in 
mind before he begins. He must make the audience feel 
that he knows just where he is leading them. ‘They must 
have a sense of progressing toward the desired end. Before 
an author actually starts to write his play, it must be entirely 
worked out in his own mind. He must know quite definitely 
just what is going to happen and what will not be included 
in the action of his plot. He must not try to make up his 
story as he goes along—the favorite pastime of many begin- 
ners. 

If a writer fails to keep the climax of his play in mind, 
he will not be able to decide, when writing his manuscript, 
whether this or that event does, or does not, belong in the 
series leading to the major knot. The result will probably 
be a jumble of events leading nowhere. 
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How to Build a Plot.—As previously stated, there can 
be no plot unless there are complications, or, as sometimes 
termed, situations. A situation is a temporary combination 
of conditions or state of affairs—usually not pleasant, gen- 
erally unfortunate for the time being. As a rule, the average 
plot consists of a number of situations of minor importance, 
all leading up to, and culminating in, the major climax. 
As soon as a writer is able to work out an interesting situa- 
tion for his main characters, he has the beginning of a plot; 
then it is not such a difficult matter to complete the story. 

As previously outlined, there are three elements of plot: 
complication, climax, ending. To build a plot in an easy 
way, begin with the climax or major knot; think of an ap- 
pealing predicament for your main character; then build 
your story backward to the beginning, and onward to the 
end. é 

Of course, people with synthetic minds naturally reason 
from cause to effect. Analytic minds, on the other hand, 
tend to reason from effect to cause. In evolving a plot, 
therefore, it is quite likely that the former intellect would 
construct forward through time; the latter, backward. If 
you place yourself at a certain beginning, it is easy to imagine 
forward along a certain series of events leading to a climax, 
then to an ending; or, beginning at the climax, it may be 
just as easy, or perhaps easier, to imagine backward to the 
various causes, or events, which brought about the major 
knot. In other words, most writers build their plots in 
either one of two ways: from cause to effect, from beginning 
to end; or from effect to cause, from climax to beginning. 

If you will take your climax, analyze it, pick out possible 
reasons why the characters are in their predicament, then 
find the solution for their trouble—working out all of their 
difficulties, or untying the knot, as it were—you have your 
entire plot. In this way, you quickly construct @ logical 
chain of events advancing to an interesting climax and end- 
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ing in a satisfactory solution. You can readily see that, in 
developing your plot in this manner, you will unconsciously 
be logical; your work will be a perfect unit. 

After you have worked your plot out in this manner, go 
back tothe beginning. —Rehearse everything completely from 
start to finish. Thus you will be sure to eliminate con- 
tradictory elements, or illogical situations, either of which 
may have crept into your work. 

This easy method of plot building has been outlined for 
the reason that it will greatly simplify your work. It is 
not necessary for you, however, to develop your plot in this 
manner. There are no hard and fast rules. Methods vary 
with individual temperaments. You may discover a new 
method yourself. At any rate, it is safe to say that your 
own method, no matter what it is, will seem the most logical 
to you; for, after all, it is a question which each writer 
must work out for himself. Most successful writers have 
found, however, that they must know the general course of 
their play—and above all know the end—before they can 
begin. : 

fYou might make Euclid your model. He outlines his 
plot, then immediately starts to develop it, carefully weeding 
out all incidents not directly relating to the climax. He 
always keeps his eyes on the end he has in view. And, the 
minute he reaches the culmination, he stops.  —- 

Some Suggestions Relating to Plot Development.— 
The beginner is advised to develop his plot in the analytic 
manner—from effect to cause, from climax to beginning. 
He will be more apt to eliminate the extraneous, in reason- 
ing from effect to cause, than in working from ‘cause to 
effect. Futhermore, in building analytically, he is more apt 
to produce a before unit than if working in the, synthetic 
manner. 

Fully ninety-nine out of every hundred a Nee are 
rejected because they lack a strong plot. Most writers fail 
because they really have nothing to write about. ‘The great, 
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crying need of the average script is plot, plot, plot. This 
statement cannot be over-emphasized. 

In developing your plot, keep an elastic mind. ‘Don’t 
take certain fixed situations and try to adhere closely to 
them. See if it is not possible to alter your series of events and 
forge into mew channels of thought. If you do this, you 
may be surprised at the great number of ideas which will 
readily present themselves. 

After you have completed your plot, do not immediately 
start to write your synopsis. Don’t hurry. ‘Take plenty 
of time. Lay your work aside for a week or two. Forget 
about it. Write more plots. Then, after your first ideas 
have become rather vague in your mind, go over them again. 
The chances are ten to one that you will find many flaws 
and inconsistencies in their development. “These you can 
easily remedy and greatly increase the value of your work. 

“Eternal Three.”—The plots of stories often deal with 
only one character. Hawthorne’s ‘SWakefield” concerns itself 
with the analysis of the character of a certain gentleman who 
decided not to go home one night. Instead, he lodged in 
another street; and, as a result, stayed away from home for 
twenty years. Other stories, like ‘Silas Marner,” involve 
two main characters. Most photoplays, however, deal with 
three leading people. ‘This three-cornered. relationship has 
often been termed “eternal triangle,” “dramatic triad,” and 
so on. In this treatise it will be called the Eternal Three. 

While it is possible to write photoplays concerning only 
two characters—or even one, for that matter—it is not a 
desirable thing for the beginner to attempt. This is true 
because, in dealing with one or two characters, it is difficult 
to get sufficient action and strong complications. It is far 
easier to precipitate swift complication when there are three 
characters. Here the attitude of two characters toward the 
third immediately precipitates action. For example, see how 
easy it is to inject complications into this three-cornered plot 
from Miss Wilkins’ “New England Nun.” 
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Louisa Ellis, an “old maid,” is quietly seated in her little 
home one afternoon. Her betrothed lover, Joe Daggett, calls. 
They have been engaged for fifteen years, during which time 
Joe has been seeking his fortune in Australia. Both have 
been faithful; but, now that the wedding day is drawing 
near, both are apprehensive. Louisa Ellis dreads the marriage, 
but does not dare tell Joe. He has realized, too, that the 
love between them has vanished—in fact, he has fallen in 
love with a young woman, Lily Dyer. But he is faithful to 
Louisa. Here is a real knot. Miss Wilkins unravels it 
easily in this manner. Louisa, while strolling down a road 
one moonlight night, unintentionally hears Joe and Lily talk- 
ing. She hears them say they think it wrong and unjust 
for Joe to break his engagement with Louisa. Having 
heard this, Louisa breaks the engagement herself. ‘This 
completely unties the knot; the solution is simple and nat- 
ural. 

The elements of these three-cornered plots present a very 
fascinating problem to the photoplaywright. The characters 
may be two men and one woman, or two women and one 
man. Such a triangular relationship inevitably brings up 
consuming passion, fear, jealousy, surprise, anger, remorse 
even—all of which are right at the playwright’s finger tips 
when he uses the “eternal three.” 

You may think at first glance that the eternal triangle does 
not exist in many stories. Perhaps the story may deal with 
only one character. If you will analyze the situations closely, 
however, you may find that the three-cornered plot is there 
even though we only have one character. ‘That character 
may be struggling against opposition of some sort to gaim 
wealth. Here the triangle is: character, opposition, wealth. 
He may be struggling against poverty for fame. Here it 
is: character, poverty, fame. But what is more common he 
may have a sweetheart. The girl he loves and a third per- 
son in the form of a rival or an objecting parent, completes 
the ordinary triangle. There are any nymber of three-cornered 
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arrangements; in fact, it is rare indeed that a plot is built 
without the three-leaved relationship. 

Therefore, the best thing for the new writer to do when 
beginning his plot is to locate a definite set of characters 
—a trio, preferably; then put them in a predicament. It is 
not necessary to rack your brain to find things for them to 
do. Look around in your own life, in your own experiences, 
and in the lives and experiences of your friends. You will find 
plenty of situations. You read stories, you read magazines, you 
tead newspapers; therefore, it ought to be a simple matter for 
you to find any number of intense situations for your characters. 

Why Real Life is Not Always Good Plot Material. 
—Not all things in real life are suitable plot material. 
They may lack dramatic qualities, they may be trite and 
commonplace, or they may be so out of the ordinary that it 
would be impossible to make them convincing on the screen. 
Many writers imagine that, if something actually happens in 
life, it ought to make a fine plot. Not so. There have been 
instances where mothers have injured their children, but it 
would not be wise to write a photoplay on such a subject; 
it would be practically impossible to convince the average 
person that it was true to life, because of the fact that it is 
so out of the ordinary. Therefore, you will have to use 
care in selecting plots from real life. 

R. G. Moulton says: “It may be said boldly that fiction 
is truer than fact. Half the difference of opinion on the 
whole subject rests upon a mental confusion between two 
things, fact and truth—fact, the mass of particular and in- 
dividual details; truth, that is of general and universal import 
—fact, the raw material; truth, the finished article into which 
it is to be made up, with hundreds of chances of flaws in the 
working.” 

“Prefer an impossibility which seems probable to a proba- 
bility which seems impossible.’ Aristotle. 

How to Study and Analyze Other Photoplays.—lf 
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you will study other plots you will be amply repaid. You 
will be surprised at the great good this will do you. Read 
other people’s stories; see their plays. Watch how they build 
plots. Then invent situations and complications of your own. 
This" will unconsciously teach you to cultivate a creative 
attitude and is bound to make you a better writer. 

When watching a photoplay, mentally tear it apart. Turn 
the situations inside-out. By doing this you will learn to 
invent plots yourself. 

The average picture-goer fails to analyze the oe ales he 
sees. He goes to the theater to be entertained. Of course, 
he carefully watches the play on the screen. But, when it 
is all over, the chances are that he doesn’t know why he 
likes it, if he does. It pleases him, that’s all. On the other 
hand, if he told you a certain picture appearing in your city 
wasn’t good, he probably couldn’t tell you exactly why. He 
might attempt to advance a reason, but probably couldn’t give 
an adequate one. 

Hereafter, when you go to the theater, watch every play 
carefully. Note every action, every expression, every scene, 
every scenic effect. Examine the situations, dissect the play 
completely, see if you can find defects in it. Don’t be un- 
reasonable, but try to develop a critical attitude. Cultivate 
that attitude in every way possible. 

Watch everything with a clear eye. By so doing, the play 
you see will cause a great many germ-plots to suggest them- 
selves to you. These bare ideas can easily be enlarged upon 
and used as main situations in your own work. It is safe 
to say that the average successful writer has thought of many 
plots when viewing other productions. 

Don’t go to see any particular class of pictures. It is 
impossible for you to witness everything, but you can try to 
see a variety of material. ‘This will greatly help to give you 
a variety of ideas. 

Remember this. When you see a picture on the screen, 
you are viewing something which has been approved, prob- 
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ably written by a successful writer or a well-known director. 
Try to find, then, why the play is successful; why the studio 
liked it; in what particulars it differed from your work. 
Keep an open mind. This may be difficult to do, but it 
will repay you a thousand ways. 

Why You Should Keep Well Informed.—The suc- 
cessful photoplay writer must keep himself well informed. 
He must know what the other fellow is doing and what is 
being produced. He must understand thoroughly the dif- 
ferent requirements of all studios and know in a very com- 
prehensive manner what type of material each of them is 
buying. Read newspapers carefully. Study magazines. 
You will be astonished at the great number of plots you will 
find in the events daily transpiring all over the world. 

Besides closely watching what the “other fellow” puts into 
his picture, try to find incidents which he could have utilized 
in his work, yet failed to. Few writers make the best use 
of the material they have in hand. ‘They often overlook a 
lot of good ideas, which you probably can use in some of 
your photoplays. Also note, in a general way, the amount of 
reading matter the author shows on the screen, the average , 
length of his scenes, the number of close-ups he employs, and 
so on, remembering, above all, that, even though you may 
be able to find defects in his work, there was enough good 
in it to warrant its being produced. 

A Way to Make Plot Gathering Easy.—Some writers 
overflow with ideas for plots. To them, plot-building seems 
a matter of instinct. They are born story-tellers. They find 
it the easiest matter in the world to think of any number 
of excellent ideas. As Bliss Perry nicely observes: ‘For 
these natural spinners of the yarn, to whom invention is the 
most easy, the most fascinating, the most captivating of gifts 
—for a Stevenson, a Scott, a Dumas—to block out the plot of 
a story is a mere bagatelle.” With the average person, how- 
ever, it is a far different matter. He has to do a lot of 
hard thinking to work out something satisfactory. 
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You can greatly simplify your plot troubles, and make the 
problem of finding suitable plots an easy one, if you will 
acquire the note-book habit. Never be without a note-book. 
‘Whenever you think of a new idea—any kind of a suggestion 
which you may be able to use in any way—write it down. 
Don’t let it fly by just because you have no immediate use 
for it. Jot it down anyway; then, at some later date when 
you are in need of material, you will run across it and be 
deeply grateful that you did write it down. And remember 
that no writer in the world glances around and finds a plot 
already worked out for him. They all begin with simple 
ideas and carefully work them out into finished productions. 
So don’t wait for ideas to come to you. They won't step 
up, tap you on the shoulder, and say, “I’m a plot.” You 
have to find them hiding around the corner, and bring them 
out into the light. 

Maybe you are the type of writer who thinks of ideas 
easiest when your mind is busy—when you are working on 
one of your other productions. Anyway you will find that 
ideas come more readily at certain times. Many writers have 
found that they can think of ten times as many good ideas 
after they lie down for the night. If this is the case with 
you, keep your note-book handy. 

Do not think for one minute that this note-book suggestion 
is mere theory or sheer waste of time. If beginners some- 
times imagine this, it is because they do not understand the 
importance of system in writing. System is just as essential 
to your success as it is to any business man or professional. 
So don’t scorn the note-book habit and be the loser. 

How to Gather Ideas from Other People’s Plots 
Without Imitating—Few writers, indeed, intentionally ap- 
prehend any part of another person’s writing and use it as 
their own. And it is not the purpose of this chapter to 
give anyone the idea that they should utilize other people’s 
ideas in this manner. ‘The author of this book despises such 
methods. Therefore, the first thing to be said is, do not 
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rehash other people’s ideas and pass them out as your own. 
You won’t get far if you do. The photoplaywright, if he 
is to be anything, must be his own thinker. 

But, though you must not take other people’s ideas, it 
nevertheless is true that the plots of other writers will cause 
ideas of your own to suggest themselves, and you would be 
very foolish if you failed to make use of these new ideas 
simply because you thought they might have some connection 
with the other-story. By studying other people’s work, your 
own imagination is stimulated; and you must not fail to use 
the ideas brought to your mind in this manner. Of course, 
when you take ideas from the newspapers, there is no possibility 
of purloining another’s brain. The accounts in the papers 
are just as much yours as anybody’s. Although they are 
written by certain correspondents, still they are merely an 
account of events. They are public property, often of great 
dramatic value. (This does not apply to articles, stories, 
small fillers, and the like, in newspapers.) But you should 
not take a plot bodily from the papers. Not that it belongs 
to anyone in particular, but if it is good, the chances are that 
ten thousand would-be writers have done the same thing— 
maybe sooner than you. ‘Therefore, use newspaper incidents 
merely as a basis for a plot, and work out the chain of 
situations in your own way. ‘Then your fimished manuscript 
will be different. In other words, use the newspapers as a 
stimulant for your own imagination. 

Use great care in utilizing plots gathered from other people’s 
work, not only for your own safety, but because of the fact 
that, if you try to adopt another’s ideas bodily, the chances 
are that many unscrupulous writers will “beat you to it.” 
In other words, use only the bare idea you gather from other 
people’s writing. In this way you can reshape them and 
surround them with new incidents in such a manner that no 
one would recognize them as having sprung from any partic- 
ular source. Such plots truly will be all your own. This 
is not only the safest way, but the only sensible way to write; 
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for, if you adopt other people’s ideas bodily, you never will 
sell a manuscript. Your work will be so like other writers’ 
productions, already filmed, that no editor will buy from 
you. 

The—copyright law provides a penalty of $100 for every 
exhibition of a photoplay based on a copyrighted story or 
play, provided the owner of the copyright has not granted 
permission to use his work. So it becomes pretty expensive 
to use another’s ideas. = 

But suppose you take another person’s plot and made a 
play out of it, and even succeeded in selling it. Suppose 
again, that it was produced at a cost of several thousand dol- 
lars. After going to this great expense, the producer puts 
the play on the market; and, after it has appeared several 
times, the original writer learns you have stolen his work. 
Can you imagine what would happen? Can’t you see how 
many thousands of dollars it would cost the producer to 
settle the case? Not only that, but you probably would never 
be able to sell another manuscript to any other company. 
They would keep you well im mind. ‘You would be persona 
non grata at every studio. 

Why Your Reading Should Be Well-Balanced.— 
Don’t confine yourself to the reading of newspapers and fiction. 
A comprehensive knowledge of fiction and all current events 
is of great importance, but you should also be familiar with 
the better books of philosophy, history, science, and education. 
In fact, im order to make yourself a well-balanced, broad- 
minded writer, you must gain a general knowledge of all 
writing. And from this extensive reading, you will con- 
stantly gather facts and situations, complications and predica- 
ments, all of which you will, at one time or another, be able 
to develop into cashable ideas. Almost everything you see 
or read is of value. It ought to serve either one of two pur- 
poses; suggest a new plot to you, or suggest a better Way to 
complete some idea only partially worked out. 

Some Material is Worthless——A great many beginners 
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read of some sensational trial in the courts and immediately 
conclude that it will make a wonderful story. They copy the 
entire trial incident for incident, sometimes even to actual 
names. The result is a hopelessly unsalable play. ‘These 
writers make the mistake of copying a story from the news- 
paper, instead of getting a basic idea from the real event and 
working it out in their own why. Newspapers and other 
people’s stories will not aid the writer who lacks inventive 
ability. They serve merely as sign-posts to show the wise 
writer where he can find inspiration. It is not what you read 
in the papers that counts, but in what manner the reading 
excites your imagination. 

How often the writer is approached by a friend who says, 
“I’ve a great idea for you.” Usually, the only consideration 
which should be granted this “great idea” is respect for tha 
aged. Do not make the mistake of writing about the plots 
your friends give you. Think for yourself. Don’t refuse 
friendly suggestion; listen to what people have to say. You 
may, once in a lifetime, get a fine suggestion in this manner. 
As a rule, however, the ideas given away are not worth ac- 
cepting; people with worth while ideas aren’t peddling them. 

Therefore, in gathering ideas from other people’s plots, be 
very careful to use incidents here and there, and let them 
serve as a stimulant for your own imagination, so that you are 
really and truly able to work out a finished manuscript all 
your own. 

In short, don’t worry about where you get your ideas just 
so you get them honestly. 


CHAPTER Vi 
THE SYNOPSIS 


Why the Synopsis is of Paramount Importance.— 
The photoplay synopsis tells the story of your plot in de- 
tailed narrative form, generally without the use of dialogue 
or useless description; consequently, it is a general view of 
your story, an abstract or summary of the action. 

Not including plot, the synopsis is the most important part 
of a photoplay. ‘The truth of this statement becomes evident 
when you remember that, in submitting a photoplay for sale, 
you send to the editor only a detailed synopsis of your plot 
and a cast of characters. The continuity, or scenario, is not 
submitted unless the company to whom you are sending your 
work specifically gives notice of the fact that they want it 
included. Fully ninety per cent. of all producing companies 
have publicly announced that they do NOT want to consider 
anything but the synopsis. "Therefore, when submitting your 
work for sale, send only the first and second parts of the 
complete photoplay script. This is all an editor cares to 
see. If your work is accepted, the continuity will be written 
in the studio by the producing company’s own staff of writers. 
Rarely, indeed, is work handled in any other manner. And, 
since your work is either accepted or refused practically on 
the merit of the synopsis alone, the latter’s importance is 
readily apparent. 

Some writers will conclude from the above that an ex- 
tensive knowledge of continuity writing is not necessary. 
And they are right. The free-lance writer can sell scripts 
as fast as he can write them without being an expert in the 
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writing of continuity. But—and this is important—you must 
have a general knowledge of continuity writing; otherwise, 
you will be apt to develop many of your plots in such a 
manner that they will not be salable. 

How to Write the Synopsis.—Writing a good synopsis, 
while of paramount importance, is not a difficult matter. 
You merely present, in regular prose, a crisp, clear, complete 
outline of your plot—an outline of all the action of your 
play. Omit all conversation and useless word-pictures. Tell 
your plot in just as few words as possible. ‘Tell everything, 
but do not waste words or time in the telling. Leave out 
all jokes or witty sayings. Don’t try to be funny, brilliant, 
or clever. Be businesslike, for all the editor wants is a com- 
prehensive knowledge of your »plot. Remember, too, that 
editors are busy men. Be brief. To know how to condense 
judiciously, to extract all the juice, without any of the rind 
or pulp, is just as important to the photoplaywright as is a 
knowledge of anatomy to the painter. 

Do Not Be Too Brief.—But, in cultivating brevity, do 
not omit parts of your story. Don’t say, ‘While in France, 
Frank goes through many exciting experiences.” You must 
tell more than that; you must relate briefly the action in- 
volved in these “exciting experiences.” You are not writing 
a synopsis when you say, “Frank triumphs over his enemy in 
a clever manner.” ‘Tell how and in what manner he 
triumphed. In other words, you must describe all the action 
in your plot—all of the main events—but you must do it in 
a brief way. So be careful to strike out all repetition and 
superfluous adjectives and knit long sentences into brief ones. 

Write Your Synopsis in a Plain Manner.—A fine 
literary style is not required to write a synopsis. Simple, 
common, every-day words are all you need. Many photoplay 
editors are ordinary people and might not appreciate a fine 
style anyway. Even more, well-turned phrases are not re- 
quired. This does not mean that incorrect sentences or mis- 
spelled words will be tolerated. Not for a minute. Crude 
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manuscripts receive slight consideration, for most editors take 
it for granted that they are the work of an illiterate, in- 
capable of producing worth while ideas. Many excellent 
photoplays have never found the light, simply because the 
synopsis was carelessly written. 

Use the Present Tense.—Write your entire synopsis in 
the present tense. Don’t say, “Helen made her début at the 
Society Ball, and instantly became the center of attraction.” 
Say, “Helen makes her début at the Society Hall, and instantly 
becomes the center of attraction.” Keep to the present tense 
all the way through. ‘This is one of the most important 
things to remember. 

A Model Photoplay Synopsis. —Below we reproduce a 
model photoplay synopsis from the story, “Tol’able David,” 
by one of America’s foremost writers, Mr. Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, author of “The Lay Anthony,” “Mountain Blood,” 
“Cytherea,” and numerous other stories. The following de- 
tailed synopsis of Mr. Hergesheimer’s story, which was pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post, is reproduced with the 
kind permission of Inspiration Pictures, Inc., who own the 
film rights to this story, and under whose management Mr. 
Richard Biarthelmess, hero of ‘“Tol’able David,” is being 
starred. [his model synopsis is the exact form in which all 
of your photoplays should be written and submitted for sale. 


TOL’ABLE DAVID 


Lying in the peaceful valley behind three ranges of 
mountains, is the little hamlet of Coldstream. In this 
place lives the family of Hunter Kinemon, consisting of 
his wife and their two sons, Allen and David, as well 
as Allen’s wife. It is a family that lives in peace with 
all mankind. Night finds the father wearied from car- 
ing for the farm of Senator Gault, politician, postmaster, 
and storekeeper; and Allen from driving the mail coach 
twenty miles each way from the little village to the rail- 
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road terminus. David still in the adolescent age of sev- 
enteen, but ambitious to appear grown up and fulfill his 
one desire of succeeding his brother as the driver of the 
mail coach, is still the baby of the mountaineer mother. 
To her he is just “‘tol’able.”’ 

The morning breaks beautiful and finds the Kinemon 
family up early, Allen, assisted by David, doing the chores 
about the barn. Allen is serious this day because Rose, 
his young wife, is ill and an important event is expected. 
David, left alone in the barn, can not resist the tempta- 
tion to take a plunge in the swimming hole and sport about 
in the water, while his ever constant dog, Rocket, watches 
over him. Rocket, though, is mischievously inclined, and 
makes way with David’s trousers. Clad only in his shirt, 
David pursues his companion, who refuses to stop when 
commanded. 

David is obliged to stop abruptly and seek refuge in a 
shed, because tripping across the fields towards his house 
comes Esther Hatburn, his youthful sweetheart, who 
lives with her grandfather, another peacefully inclined and 
God-fearing man. Esther is on her way to David’s home 
to borrow some sugar. She wonders what is keeping 
David hiding in the barn shed door. ‘The sight of David 
trying to rescue his trousers from his dog makes her sur- 
mise what the trouble is. 

Allen, counted the strongest man in the county, does not 
want to leave his wife this day, but duty calls him and he, 
as well as David, has been impressed with the fact that 
the United States mail is sacred and must be guarded, if 
necessary, with his life. David’s offer to take Allen’s 
place is treated as a huge joke by the big brother whom 
David worships. Ever being reminded that he is still a 
boy, David smarts under this taunting. 

But the day that began so beautifully has its cloud which 
sweeps down upon this peaceful place like the wrath of an 
avenging storm. It comes in the person of Iscah Hatburn 
and his two sons, Luke and Saul. No trio was ever so 
base, so cruel, so lacking in everything that goes to make 
up men. Escaping from jail, they have been driven from 
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a neighboring state. Luke, vicious and cruel, would have 
added murder to his other crimes but for the intervention 
of his father, who prevents him from: killing one of the 
pursuing posse. Saul, the object of the brutality of his 
father and older brother, is more concerned with being 
fed. 

Iscah Hatburn recalls that he had a relative in those 
parts, so the worthless trio force themselves upon Esther’s 
grandfather, who is too much afraid of them to deny them 
hospitality. Esther trembles when she sees this precocious 
trio of relatives, and the malignant Luke at once covets 
the sweet and pretty Esther. ‘They take possession of the 
house. 

David’s introduction to the vicious trio is due to Rocket 
chasing Esther’s cat. The noise attracts the outlaws, and, 
going to the door, they appear before the surprised David. 
Grabbing his dog, David stands dumbfounded while they 
order him off the place. The pride of a Kinemon asserts , 
itself and the youthful ‘David is ready to do battle with 
another Goliath. He is prevailed upon to leave by Esther. 
Later he and Esther meet while they are driving their 
cows to pasture. Tearfully, Esther tells David of their 
unwelcome guests. With the courage of a man, and 
especially desiring to appear as a man before Esther, David 
volunteers to face these desperados single-handed. But 
Esther will not be deceived by David’s valor and reminds 
him that he is only a boy and that they would crush him 
as they would a piece of cotton. 

‘The expected event arrives in the Kinemon home and 
Allen, seized by love but also still loyal to his duty, drives 
the coach as it never was driven before, much to the dis- 
comfort of the passengers, who forgive him when informed 
of the reason. All go into the Kinemon home and true 
Virginia hospitality is shown them in honor of the event. 
Here also David’s youth prevents him from being con- 
sidered a part of the toasting party. 

Mother Kinemon takes advantage of the presence of 
the physician to tell him of her fears for her apparently 
gigantic husband’s health. She wants him to see the Doc- 
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tor concerning his heart. The father laughs at his wife’s 
fears. 

Days go by and all is serene in the Kinemon home, 
David worshipping with all the intensity of his heart the 
baby who has supplanted him with all except his mother 
as the baby of the household. Allen continues to drive 
the stage coach and spends with his young wife and baby 
as much time as he can spare from his duties. 

The shadows that have been slowly gathering are gain- 
ing momentum and sorrow is at hand. Father Kinemon, 
enraged by seeing a cow in the garden, calls upon David 
to send his dog after the animal. David tells his father 
that Allen has taken the dog with him that day. The 
anger of the father brings on an attack of the heart and 
Kinemon is forced to go into the house. 

Meanwhile Allen with Rocket on the seat by him, is 
driving the mail coach. As they pass the Hatburn home, 
Rocket again espies his feline enemy. Regardless of the 
fact that the three outlaw Hatburns are in the yard, Saul 
cracking nuts which his brutal brother is helping himself to, 
Rocket dashes for his enemy. Leaping to his feet, Luke 
Hatburn kicks the dog to death. Allen jumps from his 
mail coach and enters the yard. He sees what has hap- 
pened. Enraged at the thought of his brother’s faithful 
companion suffering such an end, he wants to at once 
avenge this brutal killing. Still he remembers he must 
deliver the United States mail. He warns Luke that he 
will be back to settle this score after his duty is performed. 

He starts to return to the coach. From behind he is 
felled by a stone hurled by Luke. Prostrated and unable 
to defend himself, he is trampled upon by the brute, who 
only stops when he thinks his victim is dead. 

Bleeding and unconscious, Allen is brought home. ‘The 
family suffers its first pain of sorrow. But Father Kin- 
emon tells the passengers they need not tell the Sheriff, 
that he will attend to the Hatburns. David says to him- 
self that now he has the chance to show that the Kinemon’s 
can take care of her own. Seizing his father’s old muzzle- 
loading rifle, he drives home the charge. His father, en- 
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gaged in loading his modern rifle, sees David and tells 
him he must stay home with his mother. 

For once David forgets his filial obligations, and insists 
that he shall also avenge the brother, who is in the adjoin- 
ing room being ministered to by the doctor, while Rose, 
his young wife with her baby in her arms, listens for the 
word as to whether her husband is to be saved. Stoically 
she learns that Allen will be maimed for life. 

‘The paroxyms the father undergoes in asserting his par- 
ental authority over David results in his dying of heart 
failure, and David is now the man of the house. He is 
deaf to his Mother’s entreaties and struggles to get to 
the Hatburns. Only her plea that he now is all that they 
have to support the house influences him. 

The hand of misfortune descends heavily upon the Kin- 
emons. Forced to leave their home because Senator Gault 
says it requires a man to run the farm, the occasion is made 
more sorrowful because Esther, out of sympathy, comes to 
see them off. She is met with hatred on the part of David, 
who tells her as fiercely as he can that he hates every Hat- 
burn. Esther, grieving, goes to seek consolation from her 
grandfather. 

In the village David is unhappy. He is denied the 
job of driving the mail coach on account of his youth. He 
goes to the Gault store on an errand for his mother and 
his cup of bitter sorrow is added to when he hears hang- 
ers-on about the store intimate that they believe he is a 
coward because he did not avenge his brother, who, from 
his couch in the home, bemoans the fact that he is an en- 
cumbrance to the family. 

Matters are no better in the Hatburn home. Esther’s 
grandfather realizes what Luke’s intentions towards Es- 
ther mean. The kindly little man will defend his grand- 
daughter, who, according to the custom of that country, 
does*not eat at the table with the men, but serves them 
first. Calling his enraged manhood into play at the break- 
fast table, the grandfather tells Luke that such actions 
must stop. Luke is only prevented from plunging a 
butcher knife into his older relative by his father. 
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The country dance is held that night and Esther insists 
on her grandfather taking her to the schoolhouse. While 
she dances with her country swain, David stands outside 
all dressed up, but not daring to go in. “Through the win- 
dow he longingly watches the girl who has claimed his 
affections. “Io escape her partner, who dances on her feet 
instead of on the floor, Esther goes outside. She en- 
counters David. A reconciliation follows. Their happy 
rendezvous is discovered by the man who succeeded Allen 
as driver. He thinks it a great joke. He wants to go 
into the dance, but is ejected. 

‘David is given a job as clerk in the store. ‘The morn- 
ing after the dance the driver is late. ‘The passengers, im- 
patient to get away and storming over the delay, appeal 
to Gault. Gault excitedly looks about for a driver. His 
own shows up, but too drunk to be trusted. So David 
gets the opportunity he has longed for. With his mother 
proudly watching him, he drives off. He is seen by 
Esther, whose joy is supreme. “The Hatburns also see 
him. Returning without passengers, David passes Luke 
on the road. Unknown to David, a mail bag drops out 
of the coach and Luke sees it and takes it to the Hatburn 
shack, where he gleefully tells his father and brother that 
David will have a hard time of it when he shows up with 
the bag missing. 

But David misses the bag. He knows he passed only 
one person on the road—Luke Hatburn. ‘To prove true 
to his mission, and suspecting Hatburn of having the bag, 
he turns back. A sense of his inequality in stature to the 
three men seizes him. But, gritting his teeth and gripping 
his revolver, he cautiously approaches the house. Nerv- 
ously he knocks and then pushes the door open. Esther is 
in the room, having been prevented from leaving when 
she discovers the mail bag. David attempts to take the 
mail. He is shot in the arm by Saul. Esther sees him 
wounded. She runs from the house, pursued by Luke. 
She falls in a faint and Luke is over her, his lustful desires 
being uppermost in his mind. 

Saul attempts to shoot David. ‘The latter is too quick 
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and Saul is dead. Iscah bars the door with his body. 
David demands to be let go, reminding Iscah that he is 
the mail agent and also a Kinemon. He shoots the father. 
But the latter in his dying moment hurls a chair which 
crashes upon David with such force that he is rendered un- 
conscious and the revolver falls out of his grasp. Re- 
gaining his senses, he realizes that he must get the mail. 
He struggles to his feet and starts to stagger to the door, 
when Luke returns. The latter abandoned his inten- 
tions when he heard the shots. Follows a desperate 
struggle between the giant and the boy. Catlike and 
desperate, careless of his own safety, thinking only of his 
trust, unmindful of the terrible hurts he is enduring, David 
fights on and on. He manages to hurl his adversary with 
such force against the wall that Luke is stunned. David 
is also prostrate. But while on the floor he sees the re- 
volver. Luke also sees it. It is now life against life. 

The scene changes to the exterior of the shack. Weakly 
the door swings open and David, blood from head to foot, 
clothing torn and barely able to support himself, staggers 
forth clutching the mail bag. His trip to the village is 
one of suffering. The village has been aroused. Esther 
has reached it and has given the alarm before she faints, 
She had interrupted the conversation of the proud mother 
of David to bring this news. A posse is formed. Men 
armed for battle start out, but are stopped as David drives 
up to the post-office with the mail. After he delivers it, 
he falls from his coach to the ground. He is grasped by 
his mother. When his eyes open he sees the proud light 
in Esther’s eyes as she tells him that he is grand. Weakly, 
he says: 

“Mother is right; I’m just tol’able.” 


How Long to Make the Synopsis.—The beginner 
usually is at a loss to know just how many words are used 
is a synopsis. Wishing to do full justice to his plot, he 
proceeds to tell it very voluminously, and since the acceptance 
or refusal of the script depends so largely on the synopsis, 
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the writer really should not be restricted to any particular 
length. To be explained clearly, some plots require many 
more words than others. 

In your zeal to be as brief as possible, do not be too concise. 
An incomplete synopsis is, im most particulars, even more 
objectionable than one too long, for the latter at least leaves 
no phase of the plot to be guessed at. 

_ Though the synopsis must fully record the plot concisely 
and persuasively, there is no fixed limit to the number of 
words to be employed. The average five- or six-reel play is 
generally outlined in from one thousand to five thousand 
words. A synopsis should not be over five thousand words 
in length. D. W. Griffith says that “any story good enough 
to be made into a moving picture can be told in that length.” 
Editors are tramed in dramatic work and can quickly rec- 
ognize good picture material. Furthermore, they are busy 
men and cannot bother to read extra long synopses. 

_ Make your synopsis just as short as you can and still tell 
your story in a clear, comprehensive, entertaining manner. Do 
not omit anything having a direct bearing on your story, but 
tell it in as few words as possible. Do this: Imagine you 
are telling your synopsis to the photoplay editor himself. 
Write it, then, just as you would tell it to him—remembering 
constantly that he is a busy man. 

In your effort to make your synopsis brief, do not write 
a wild scramble of words having little or no reference to 
your story. And, if you are in doubt whether you should use 
three thousand or five thousand words, use the greater num- 
ber. Clarity is more important than brevity. 

Do Not Write Continuity—Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon the fact that, in writing a photoplay, 
you merely relate your plot in narrative form, just as you 
would tell it to some friends, and then submit it for sale. 
That is all you need do. Not under any circumstances do 
you write the continuity, or scenario; you do not need to 
bother with that. In this connection, Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, 
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President of Goldwyn Film Corporation, has some interesting 
advice for you. He says: 


By all means avoid writing technically. Close-up, long 
shot, fade-back, fade-out, panorama, iris! Many a script 
submitted to the Goldwyn studios is merely a painfully 
drawn up mass of terms such as the above, which the author 
calls a scenario and wherein his plot, which may be val- 
uable, is effectually concealed. 

Let us understand that the term “scenario,” as used 
in the picture industry, means the plot-story on which the 
complete working script is based. “The complete working 
script, with its numbered scenes and sub-titles and minute 
instructions, both for directors and cameramen, is termed 
“continuity.” 

Ideas and plots the producer is willing to buy ; continuity 
he cannot possibly consider unless it is written to his order; 
and yet there are so-called schools still flourishing. which 
represent this to be a profitable accomplishment to the 
writer outside of the studio. 

Continuity is invariably prepared either by trained writ- 
ers on the staff of the studio or by free-lance continuity 
writers of proven ability, who are engaged to come into 
the studio to put one or more stories into continuity form. 

When you realize what a continuity is really responsible 
for, you will see why the producer cannot use even the 
most expert arrangement of scenes and sub-titles unless 
it is prepared to his order, and why it is useless to submit 
stories to him in such tedious and attenuated form. 

The author of a continuity actually directs the director 
and the camera man, setting down in detail exactly what 
they shall do and how they shall do it. Consequently, 
the continuity writer must be experienced in observation 
of directorial and camera methods—a studio-trained man. 

Also (to say nothing of his story-building and dramatic 
gifts) he must write scenes to bring out the special talents 
of the director and the cast. He can only do this if he 
knows what the director is trying to fit and what cast is 
available. 
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He must know whether a five-reel, six-reel, or 
seven-reel script is wanted, for a continuity of different 
length would be written for each. He must specify sets 
which the studio has standing or is willing to build. 

He must be able to estimate (approximately) the ex- 
pense of production, and not write $100,000 worth of 
shots when the allotted amount for production is $85,000. 

A continuity by an unknown author arriving in the 
reading department of any studio is greeted with a groan. 
Technical terms that are worse than useless will have to be 
waded through and the plot dragged to light. You can- 
not write a continuity that is easy to read—the best pro- 
fessional continuity is a tough reading proposition. For- 
get all complicated technique and create a story. Write 
your story as simply as you can. Write it as you would 
tell it to someone sitting opposite you, reciting the story, 
the important happenings, the characters of your people. 
Don’t try to embellish your story to thrill the reader by 
your knowledge of gradiloquent phraseology. You only 
befog the issue, confuse the reader and cause us to strain 
in an attempt to peer through a cloudy mist at what is 
really important. ‘Think in terms of action. 


A Famous Director’s Opinion—Mr. Marshall Neilan, 
who has directed Mary Pickford in many of her. greatest 
successes, gives such good advice regarding synopsis writing 
that we reproduce his message in full: 


The trouble with many beginners who aspire to suc- 
cess in the creation of motion-picture stories is that they 
worry more about the technique or form in which the 
scenario is to be written than the construction of the plot 
itself. 

The motion-picture producer is not so much interested 
in receiving a technically well-written scenario as he is in 
receiving good plot material with unusual situations, ac- 
tion, humor, romance, pathos and drama. 

The producer is not particularly impressed with a story 
because it tells in detail how the heroine should enter 
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the scene, which eye she should wink, how she should lift 
up the telephone receiver and with which hand she should 
wiggle the receiver. These are mechanics and details 
which he usually likes to work out in his own way and 
which he is more capable of doing than the inexperienced 
author. 

If you were going to build a house you would not draw 
up the plans and work out the details yourself. You 
would go to the architect, give him your general ideas, to- 
gether with all specific instructions on what you want, 
and let him work out the details. 

As far as the producer is concerned, the creation of a 
motion-picture story should be considered in the same 
light. Every producer has a staff of experts who can write 
the continuity much better and much quicker than you 
can. ‘This is their particular business. ‘They take ideas 
and work out the details of how these ideas are to be pre- 
sented on the screen. 

_ If you can supply the ideas that is all that is required 
of you. I once paid a thousand dollars for a hundred 
words written on the back of an envelope and handed to 
me in Los Angeles by a person who had never written for 
the screen or even for publication. 

In those hundred words there was a gold mine in the 
way of a climax that had never been attempted on the 
screen. Had this man attemped to place his ideas in 
continuity form it is quite certain he would have lost 
the real idea of his situation in the mass of technical de- 
tail. 

Don’t worry about entrances, exits, fade-outs, close-ups 
and all the other technical terms used in motion-picture 
stories. Don’t worry about what shade of pink the hero- 
ine’s dress should be. Just keep in mind the theme of 
your plot, develop it with as little padding as possible, 
keep to the point, do not worry about descriptive phases 
and try to keep your tale-human, possible, real. 

In short, tell your story on paper in the same manner 
you would tell it if you were sitting at home before your 
fireplace with some friends. 
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Before you write a single word be sure you have your 
idea of the plot well in mind. Once you have established 
this, write it down, even if it is only three hundred words. 
Then you can give your original further thought and work 
out other situations and twists in the story that might tend 
to make it unusual. 

By having your original plot in black and white you 
will no doubt be surprised to see how quickly you are 
liable to get away from the point of your story and can 
check yourself from time to time in the creation of the 
theme. 

After you have written your story, read it slowly. As 
you read, picture in your mind’s eye each scene, each situ- 
ation. Shut your eyes and fancy yourself at a motion 
picture theater with the screen before you. Imagine your 
story being unfolded upon that screen. In this way you 
will acquire the photographic version of your story and 
will be able to eliminate useless action and superlative 
phrases that mean nothing to the story itself. 

Another thing to be avoided in the writing of your story 
is dialogue. ‘Try to create situations that in themselves 
tell what the players are doing. Like the continuity 
writers at the studios, there are hundreds of capable title 
writers who will take care of the spoken titles better than 
you can hope to do. Remember that you are writing a 
pictorial story, not a vaudeville sketch, a book or a play. 


A Few Things to Remember.—Take plenty of time. 
It is better to rewrite your synopsis a dozen times than to 
send it out unsatisfactory in any little detail. 

While synopsis writing is not difficult, it nevertheless is 
vitally important, and the beginner cannot be too watchful. 
Synopses should be models of clearness and brevity. 

You need three things to sell a script easily: a good plot, 
a well-written synopsis, a satisfactory title. Plot, synopsis, 
title—the “eternal three’ of successful photoplay writing. 
‘Their importance cannot be overestimated. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CAST OF CHARACTERS 


How to Write the Cast.—When writing the synopsis, 
first note down the names of all your principal characters 
before you begin to outline the plot. Then, as you complete 
your synopsis, record each additional character’s name as soon 
as he or she appears. 

All of your important characters should be described briefly 
in your cast, so that the editor will know at a glance what 
type of characters they are. 

The cast is necessary and important because it gives the 
editor a clear idea of how many people are needed to pro- 
duce your script. At a glance, he knows whether his company 
is capable of producing your work. 

It is best to make the cast as explanatory as possible. ‘This 
will be a great help to the editor. You should give the 
approximate age of the characters, general appearance, occupa- 
tion, characteristics and the type of part he or she is to play. 
Of course, there are no special restrictions to be placed upon 
the description of your characters. A brief description of 
from three to twelve words is generally sufficient. If you 
bring out the characteristics of your people clearly in the 
synopsis, the probabilities are that you will not have to de- 
scribe them so fully in the cast. 

A Model Cast of Characters.—The following Cast of 
Characters for ‘““Tol’able David,” the model synopsis repro- 
duced in Chapter V, will give you a correct idea of just how 
to write the cast. 
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Cast or CHARACTERS 


David Kinemon; younger son of Hunter Kinemon; ambitious 
to be a man; quick to avenge a wrong. 

‘Hunter Kinemon; mountaineer father of David; a good man 
at peace with the world. 

Mrs. Kinemon; David’s faithful mother. 

Allen Kinemon; David’s elder brother, who drives the U. S. 
Mail Coach. 

Rose Kinemon; devoted wife of Allen. 

Mr. Hatburn; meek neighbor of the Kinemons. 

Esther Hatburn; granddaughter of Hatburn; David’s youthful 
sweeheart. 

Iscah Hiatburn; distantly related to Esther’s grandfather, a 
base moutaineer who has just escaped from prison. 

Luke Hatburn; elder son of Iscah; a fiendish character whoa 
delights in killing all living things. 

Saul Hatburn; younger son of Iscah; self-centered and of a 
low order. 

Rocket ; David’s dog. 
Villagers, passengers, and others. 


An Important Point to Remember.—As previously 
stated, to write a photoplay you merely prepare a detailed 
synopsis of the plot, telling the story of your play in from 
five hundred to five thousand words, and follow this synopsis 
with a list of the characters that take part in your produc- 
tion. This is all you need do. You do not bother with 
sub-titles, inserts, scenes, and so on; this is all attended 
to in the studio after your synopsis is purchased. Editors 
merely want to buy ideas from you—and they are willing 
to pay big money for them. So photoplay writing is a simple 
proposition technically. You merely prepare a synopsis and 
follow it with a cast of characters—then your work is ready 
to be submitted. 

What Names to Give Your Characters.—Shakespeare said 
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that a rose by another name would be just as sweet. In fact, he 
thought there wasn’t much in a name. ‘This is one instance 
where the great writer was wrong. 

There is a great amount of psychology in names. It will 
be worth your time to study them. Many writers are able 
to make you like or dislike their characters, im a measure, 
just as soon as you hear their names. Dickens and Haw- 
thorne often happily made the name describe the character. 
Isn’t it easy to tell that “Mr. Gathergold” is a money grab- 
ber? 

Some inexperienced writers seem to enjoy calling their hero 
Apollo or Reginald, while their heroine blossoms out handi- 
capped with Magnolia or Evalina. Such names are the 
identification marks of inexperience. Do not use them. Can 
you imagine any reasonable person wanting to follow the 
antics of an Apollo? 

Different names suggest different stations in life. The 
tendency among writers who want to make the character seem 
aristocratic, is to call them Van der This or Van Something 
Else. The reason for this is not clear. Surely there is 
nothing in the ‘‘Van” to elevate the character. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis once wrote a story about a fair sort of chap whom 
he called Van Bibber. Can it be imitation that has brought 
about this Van-pest? By all means do not handicap your 
characters with such names. If you knew how irritating it 
is to an editor, you would not do so. If you have to choose 
between calling your character Vanderbilt or Smith, make it 
Smith! 

There is great power and beauty in a well-chosen name. 
You should not use names appearing in popular plays or 
publications, however, even though they are very attractive; 
for readers often ascribe certain characteristics to certain 
names and are liable to be prejudiced against your characters. 
Remember that a bad name suggests a bad character; and, 
if you try to make the public believe otherwise, you will 


have a difficult time. 


Cuaprter VII 


THE SCENE-PLOT 


Why the Scene-Plot is Not Especially Important to 
You.—As indicated in a former chapter, the scene-plot is the 
third division of the complete photoplay manuscript as pro- 
duced in the studio. The scene-plot consists of a list of all 
the different scenes, both interior and exterior, used in the 
photoplay, together with an indication of the number of 
scenes photographed in each set. 

Inasmuch as the scene-plot is written in the studio, after 
the script has been purchased, the new writer is not partic- 
ularly interested in it. The subject is therefore discussed 
briefly in this chapter, in the hope that the reader may some 
day secure a position as staff writer or director, and then 
find the following information of value. 

The division of this chapter entitled, ““Why Sets Should 
Be Limited,” is important to you, however. Read it care- 
fully. 

The Purpose of the Scene-Plot.—The scene-plot quickly 
shows the director just what different “locations” are neces- 
sary to produce a manuscript. This is important for him to 
know, for the production of some pictures requires unusual 
scenic effects, often necessitating special trips to distant local- 
ities. “To film some plays it is necessary to take an entire 
company of players and cameramen from one city to an- 
other, from one state to another, and even from one country 
to another. 

The term scene-plot is borrowed from the theater. The 
scene-plot in regular theatrical work consists of a list of the 


different scenes, and shows where the different drops, foliage, 
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cut drops, and the like, are located, and how and where the 
various pieces of scenery are to be placed on the stage. The 
theatrical scene-plot is used by the stage carpenter, who ar- 
ranges the different stage settings. 

In photoplay production the scene-plot serves a similar 
purpose. Even though considerable artificial scenery is not 
used in photoplays, the scene-plot is none the less valuable. 
Instead of being handled by a stage carpenter, however, it 
is used by the director, who supervises the making of each 
photoplay. He tells each character exactly what he must 
do. He is the man, then, who interprets your manuscript 
from beginning to end. He must know what articles of 
furniture appear in each scene, what setting is to be used, 
if it is an exterior or interior, and so on. ‘This information 
the scene-plot gives him. 

How the Scene-Plot Is Written.—The scene-plot con- 
sists of a numerical list of the different settings required to 
produce the play in question, and each different setting is 
followed by the numbers of the different scenes in which 
that setting is used. ‘The various settings are divided into 
two classes, depending on whether they are produced indoors 
or taken in the open. ‘Those produced inside of the studio 
are grouped under the heading “Interiors”; those produced 
in the open are listed as “Exteriors.” 

Being a list of the different settings and properties, the 
scene-plot obviously must be written in the studio after the 
photoplay continuity has been written. Consequently, the 
new writer need not concern himself greatly about scene-plot 
writing. 

In order to give you an absolutely correct idea of just how 
a scene-plot is prepared, we print below one prepared for an” 
imaginary photoplay. 
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SCENE-PLOT 


Interiors 


1. Dorothy’s Bedroom 


2.  William’s Kitchen 

3.  William’s Front Hall 

4. William’s Dining Room 

5. Washington Hall 

6. Washington Dining Room 
and Parlor 

7. Washington Bedroom 

8. Village Fashion Shop 

9. Boarding House Parlor 

10. Outside Dormitory Room 

11. Roy’s Room 


12. College Gymnasium 
13. Dorothy’s Entrance Hall 
14. Bedroom, Dorothy’s Home 


1-2-3-4-5-6-7—-8-9-10-11-12= 
13-14-15-46-47-48-49-50-92— 
95-152-154 

54-135-137 

16 

51-52-53 

17-1 9-22-—26-27-28—-3 1-43-45 
18—20-21—23—24-—25-30-32-33— 
34-3 5-3 6-37-38-39-40-41-42 
44 

55 

75 

59 

60-6 1-62-6 3-64-66-68-70-—72— 
73-74 

76-89 

90-91-1112 
93-94-95-97-104—105-106— 
TO8—113-11 5—116—-117 


15. Hall Outside Bedroom 114-118 

16. Dorothy’s Ballroom 103-110-111 

17. Outside Ballroom 109 

18. Passenger Coach 124. 
Exteriors 


xz. Railroad Station and Train 
2. Boarding House 

3.  Dorothy’s Home 

4. College Campus 

5. Street Outside College 

6. Porch Outside Gymnasium 
7. Village Street 

8. Hilltop 

9. Roadside 

‘ro. Piazza—Dorothy’s Home 


56-123-125-126-127--128 

57 

129-13 I-13 6-138-139-1140 
58-80-81 

65-67-69-91 

77-78-79-83 

82 

84-121 

85-86-87-88 
96—98—99—101—102—107-120 
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11. Dorothy’s Garden 100 
12. Field 11g 
13. Outskirts of Village 122 
14. Roadway 130 
15. Street in Village 133 


Why Sets Should Be Limited— One word of caution 
slightly relative to the scene-plot will not be amiss. It is 
the tendency of many beginners to use a multitude of different 
scenes in their plays. ‘This may be due to the fact that the 
average beginner often wants his characters to travel over 
extended areas. Whatever the cause, never make the mis- 
take of requiring the use of a great number of different 
settings in any of your manuscripts. Such plays are im- 
mediately rejected. Producers do not want plays requiring 
so many different scenes. 

Many excellent five- and six-reel manuscripts have been pro- 
duced with only eighteen or twenty interior settings. Of 
course, it is much easier to use a great many scenes in a 
manuscript, because it thus is possible to develop the plot 
with much less work. But you will find that, if you use 
too many different settings in your play, it will be difficult 
to sell. You need not be so sparing in your use of exterior 
settings, however, as it does not cost a great deal to utilize 
nature. 

Avoid the use of costly paraphernalia in the working out 
of your script. Do not let your hero buy a yacht and burn 
it up, or wreck a couple of automobiles before breakfast. 
This may sometimes prove animating to a certain class of 
people, but it is a little too exciting for the producer who 
has to supply the material. 

In short, when developing your plot, try to confine the 
action of your characters to a limited area, so as not to be 
extravagant in scenes and settings. 


